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OLIVEB AND BOTD'S 

New CoDifi Class^Fooks. 

.Messrs OixyER 4mb-JB&n> a^ d^irons of bringing imder the 
notice of tnose interesfiid in Education the Senes of Elementary 
Works adapted to the reqnii^ments of the New Code, which 
fhej are in course of publishing. These are not hasty produc- 
t!bns, but the result of muf h thought and care, and they have 
been prepared by Practical Men of eminence in their respective 
departments. 

I. READING. 

The preparation of this Series has been undertaken by Mr 
James Colville, M.A., Senior English Master in George 
Watson's College-Schools, LauristoUf Edinburgh, one of the 
Educational Institutions of the Merchant Company. Binr Books 
are now ready. 

In the FBIMEB the vowel sounds are presented in an easy 
and natural manner, being in every case exemplified by real 
words rather than by arbitrary syllables, and arranged in rhyming 
groups. The lessons are composed of sentences woven into 
narratives, and hieroglyphic lessons have been introduced for 
the purpose of making the work of revisal more varied and 
interesting. 

In the FIRST STANDABD the narrative form has been pre- 
served throughout, and the lessons, while incidentally supplying 
considerable information, are mainly intended to enable the child 
to overcome the mechanical difficulties of reading. They have 
therefore been made as light and attractive as possible ; many 
elliptioal, and, as a new feature, several alliterative and hiero- 
glyphic, lessons have been constructed. Easy lessons are also 
given in Script for the reading and writing of Manuscript, ip 

In the SECOm) STANDABD a fmriety of interesting matter 
h* been simplified by the syllabification o#»0ifficult words and 
the grouping togemer of common affixes. A povel feature is 
the introduction of lessons on the Tenses of Verbs. Useful 
information is imparted on common objects and animals, with 
lessons inculcating duty and honour. In Dictation a large pro- 
portion of the matter is shown in Script ; while the Exercises 
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appencted to these, direct increased attention to the subjects 
presented, and formfih plenty of school-work. 

In the ISnU) STAKDABB, as the child will now have 
acquired considerable fluengj in easy reading, a varied selection 
has been niade firom authors that have long been favourites with 
.thd young. £a the Dictation all the difficulties in spelling* 
%iiionoe7llables and easy dissyllables have been anticipated, and, 
the Exercises, which are partly in Script, have been cionstructed 
so as to foster the habit of observing words and their distinctions. « 



n. GEOGRAPHY. 

Three little works have been prepared by Mr W. Lawbon, 
F.R.G.S., St Mark's College, Chelsea; Author of '* Geography 
pf the British Empire," etc. 

1. The GEOOSAPHICAL FitlMEB will be found adapted to 
the requifements of Standard IV. The meaning of a Map is 
clearly explained ; an outline is given of the Chief Divisions of 
the World ; while the numerous facts have been selected and 
arranged to suit the age of the pupils. 

2. The OEOOBAFHT OF ENGLAND meets the requirements 
of Standard V., and is intended to succeed the '^ Geographical 
Primer." The style and subject are a little in advance, and 
there is some attempt to show the dependence of one part of the 
geography upon another. A Chapter on the principal Railways 
will be found to meet the increasing desire for information on 
this subject. 

3. ELEMENTS OF FHTSICAL GEOGBAFHT. This work 
has been written as a ^^ Specific Subject," with special reference 
to the New Code. The language and illustrations are simpl& and 
suited to the capacity of pupils of from ten to fourteen years of age. 



III. ARITHMETIC. 

This subject has been undertaken by Mr. Alex. Tbotteb, 
Teacher of Mathematics, etc., Edinburgh ; Author of ^^ Arith- 
metic for Advanced Classes," etc. 

Pabt I. embraces Standards 1 and 2. 
„ II. „ „ 3 and 4. 

Past III. («n prq^ration) will embrace Standards 5 and 6. 

IContinued at end of Book. 
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PREFACE. 



The following Key is designed solely for the con- 
venience of Teachers. That they may use it in such 
a way fts not to defeat the principal object of the 
Kudiments of English Composition, — ^namely, to train 
Pupils to think for themselves, and to give ready and 
correct expression to their thoughts; and that the 
latter may not be permitted to abuse it, if it should 
fall into their hands, — ^the following directions are sub- 
mitted for teaching the Rudiments of English Composi- 
tion with the help of the Key. 

The Exercises may be divided into three classes, — 
sentences which contain errors to be corrected, — sen- 
tences and passages in which words or clauses are to 
be supplied, or the inflection, expression, construction, 
or arrangement varied,-^— and essays to be written from 
detached sentences, hints, heads, or according to a pre- 
scribed method. 

The Exercises in the first of these classes can 
generally be corrected only in one way. It is there- 
fore recommended to the Teacher, that he cause his 
Pupils to corr^t them orally in the class, and to state 
the principle or rule by which the correction is made. 

The second class of Exercises may be performed in 
various ways. These may therefore be written, partly 
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in the class, and partly at home, according to the direc- 
tion given in the Preface to the Hndiments of English 
Composition ; but the Teacher ought not to accept from 
the Pupils the particular form of the sentence or passage 
given in the Key. He may read it to them for the 
purpose of showing how the sentence or passage may 
be varied ; but he should require them to write it in a 
different form. 

The Exercises in the third class admit of a still greater 
variety in the mode of performance. The essay of each 
Pupil, therefore, should be different, not only -from the 
essay in the Key, but from that of every other Pupil. 
At least one essay in the week should be written by the 
Pupils at home ; but, in order to train them to readiness 
in expressing their ideas, and at the same time to test 
their progress, the Teacher should also cause them to 
practise original composition in the class. When it is 
necessary for them to collect information on the sub- 
jects prescribed, he should require them to mark with 
inverted commas the passages directly quoted, and to 
mention, at the end of each- essay, the books which 
they have consulted. 
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PAET I. 

Section I. — Spellikg. 

1, Capital Letters. 
Exercise 1. 

Rudiments, p. 10. 

I. The love of praise should be kept under proper sub- 
ordination to the principle of duty. In itself, it is a useful 
motive to action ; but when allowed to extend its influence 
too far, it corrupts the whole character. To be entirely 
destitute of it, is a defect; to be governed by it, is de- 
pravity. 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
everywhere around us I TThat a profusion of beauty and 
ornament is poured forth in the face of nature ! TThat a 
magnificent spectacle presented to the view of man ! TThat 
a supply contrived for his wants ! 

II. Restless mortals toil for nought ; 
^liss in vain from earth is sought-; 
• 51iss, A native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot seek in vain, 
^or to seek her is to gain. 

a2 
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' in. An ancient heathen king being asked wh&t things he 
thought most proper for boys to learn, answered : " Those 
■which they ought to practise, when they come to be men." 
A wiser than this heathen monarch has taught the same 
sentiment : " Train up a child in the way he should go, and, 
when he Is old, he will not depart from it." 

rV. There lives and works 

A soul in all things, and that soul is (rod. 
The Lord of all, himself through all diffused, 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 

These are thy glorious works. Parent of good ! 
Almighty ! Thine ^his universal frame ! 

V. Our fields are covered with herbs from ^Tolland, and 
roots from 6rer;nany; with i^emish farming, and iS^wedish 
turnips ; our hills with forests of the firs of iVbrway.* The 
chestnut and the poplar of the south of j&Jurope adorn our 
lawns, and below them flourish shrubs and flowers, from 
every clime, in great profusion. Arabia improves our 
horses, China our pigs, iVbrth America our poultry, and 
^pain our sheep. 

VI. We left our home on Monday morning, arrived at 
Liverpool on Tuesday, went to ilfanchester, by the rail- 
way, on TFednesday, and reached this place on Thursday 
evening. 

Blessed that eve I 
The /8kbbath*s harbinger, when, all complete, 
/n freshest beauty, from «7ehovah's hand. 
Creation bloomed ; when Aden's twilight face 
iS^miled like a sleeping babe. 

VII. The first monarch of 6rreat Britain and /reland, 
after the /^evolution of 1688, was TTilliam the Third. The 
reign of his successor, Queen ^nne, was rendered remark- 
able by the victories of the i>uke of Marlborough on the 
continent of Europe, and the (/hion between ^«gland and 
iScotland. 
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Yin. Bacon, the author of '^ The Advancement of Xeam- 
ing," says in his "Ssay," entitled "Of iS^tudies," that 
" heading maketh a fall man, conference a ready man, and 
writing -an exact man." When the good doctor is going out 
to dinner, he always reads Selden's " Table Ta^k " for an 
hour or two before starting. 

IX. I am monarch of all / survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
JFVom the centre all round to the sea, 
/ am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

^. iSolitude I where are the charms 
21iat sages have seen in thy face? 
better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of con- 
solation to good men. Under trouble, it soothes their 
minds ; amidst temptation, it supports their virtue ; and, in 
their dying moments, it enables them to say, " i>eath ! 
where is thy sting? 6rrave! where is thy victory? " 

XI. Oliver Goldsmith was B.A, of Dublin, and B.M. of 
Padua or Leyden. Though Southey left Oxford without 
his B.A.J he was made an LL.D, before he died. The 
Queen was accompanied by H.B.H, the iMncess of Wales. 



2. Rules for Spelling, 
Ezeroise 2. 

Rudiments/ p. 16. 

I. It is no great merit to spell correctly, but a great de- 
fect to do so incorrectly. Jacob worshipped his Creator, 
leaning on the top of his staff. Our manners should be 
neither gross^ nor excessively refined. 

II. In the names of drugs and plants, the mistake of a 
word may endanger life. The finoi & fish is the limb, by 
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which he baknces his body, and moves in the water. Many 
a trap is laid to ensnare the feet of youth. 

in. In all our reasonings, our minds should be sincerely 
employed in the pursuit of truth. Rude behaviour and in- 
decent language are peculiarly disgracefid to youth of educa- 
tion. A judicious arrangement of studies facUitates improve- 
ment. Wisdom only is truly fair : folly merdy appears so. 

IV. Everything connected with self is apt to appear 
desirable in our eyes. Errors are more excusable in ignorant 
than in well-instructed persons. We were made to be «er- 
viceahle to others, as well as to ourselves. An obliging and 
humble disposition is totally different from a servile and 
cringing spirit. Our natural defects of body are not charge- 
able upon us. 

y. We should subject our fancies to the government of 
reason. We shall not be the happier for possessing talents 
and affluence, unless we make a right use of them. The 
year is dying in the night. If we have denied ourselves 
sinful pleasures, we shall be great gainers in the end. We 
may be playful^ and yet innocent. Shyness may win friends 
slowly, but slyness loses them quickly. When we act 
against conscience, we become the destroyers of our own 
peace. 

VI. When we bring the lawgiver into contempt, we have 
in effect anntdled his laws. By deferring our repentance, 
we accumulate our sorrows. We have all many failings to 
lament and amend. There is no affliction with which we 
are visited^ that may not be improved to our advantage. 

VII. Eestlessness of mind disqualifies us, both for the en- 
joyment of peace, and for the performance of duty. The 
arrows of calumny fall harmlessly at the feet of virtue. The 
road to the blissful regions is as open to the peasant as to 
the king. ~ A perverse and wilful disposition is at once un- 
amiable and sinful. 

VIII. The vessel is a total wreck: the goods which have * 
been saved will be exposed to pubUc auction. Can you 
name the twelve signs of the zodiac f Eansack the drawer 
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for my BAo^k. The man of trae fortitude may be- compared 
to a castle built on a ro6k^ which defies the attojcka of the 
surrounding waters. 

IX. A man who has once been deceived is apt to be suspi- 
cious. An honest man acts up to his belief. Many a clever 
man is spoiled by conceit. Mischief is more easily made than 
mended. Some are bom great, some cuifdeve greatness. 
Amid the roses fierce repentance rears her snaky crest. 
Still to relieve the wretched was his pride. 



Section II. — Punctuation. 

1. The Comma. 
iizercise 5. 

Rudiments, p. 19. 

I. Self-conceit, presumption, and obstinacy blast the pros- 
pects of many a youth. Plain, honest truth needs no arti- 
ficial covering. To live soberly, righteously, apd piously, 
comprehends the whole of our duty. Vicissitudes of good 
and evil, of trials and consolations, fill up the life of man. 
Health and peace, a moderate fortune and a few Mends, 
sum up the elements of earthly felicity. 

n. In spite of repeated warnings, we are still unmindful 
of death. The path of piety and virtue, pursued with 
a firm and constant spirit, will assuredly lead to happiness. 
Peace of mind being secured, we may smile at misfortunes, 
To say the least, they have betrayed great want of prudence. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of the crew, the cargo was 
entirely lost. 

in. Continue, my dear child, to make virtue thy principal 
study. To you, my worthy benefactors, am I indebted, 
under Providence, for all I enjoy. Come then, companions 
of my toils, let us take fresh courage, persevere, and hop« 
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to the end. Hope, the bftlm of life, Boothes as under every 
misfortune. The patriarch Joseph is an illustrious example 
of chastity, resignation, and filial affection. 

lY. If greatness flatters our vanity, it multiplies our 
dangers. No errors are so trivial, that they do not deserve 
to be mended. Candour is a quality which all admire, 
though few practise it. He who gives his child habits of 
industry, provides for him better than by giving him a 
stock of money. Although he was poor, he was always 
contented. That thou art happy, bwe to God. 

y. Sensuality contaminates the body, depresses the un- 
derstanding, deadens the moral feelings, degrades man from 
his rank in creation. He who is a stranger to industry, may 
possess, but he cannot enjoy. The goods of this world 
were given to man for his occasional refreshment, not for 
his chief felicity. Unavoidable calamities make a part, but 
they make not the chief part, of the vexations and sorrows 
which distress human life. 

VI. Be assured, then, that order, frugality, and economy 
are the necessary supports of every personal and private 
virtue. I proceed, secondly, to point out the proper state 
of our temper with respect to one another. Gentleness is, 
in truth, the great avenue to mutual enjoyment. I shall 
make some observations, first, on the external, and, next, on 
the internal condition of man. . 

YII. Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to it, 
** Hitherto sbalt thou come, and no further.^* One of the 
noblest Christian virtues is, to love our enemies. Many too 
confidently say to themselves, " My mountain stands strong, 
and shall never be removed." We are strictly enjoined, not 
to follow a multitude to do evil. 



2. The Semicolon. 
Ezercise 6. 

Rudiments, p. 21. 

L The passions are the chief destroyers of our peace; 
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the storms and tempests of the moral world. Heaven is 
the region of gentleness and friendship ; hell, of fierceness 
and animosity. The path of truth is a plain and safe path; 
that of falsehood is a perplexing maze. Levity is fre- 
quently the forced production of folly or vice ; cheerfulness 
is the natural offspring of wisdom and virtue. 

II. That darkness of character, where we can see no heart ; 
those foldings of art, through which no native affection is 
allowed to penetrate ; present an object unamiable in every 
season of life, but particularly odious in youth. To give 
an early preference to honour above gain, when they stand 
in competition ; to despise every advantage, which cannot 
be attained without dishonest arts ; to brook no meanness, 
and to stoop to no dissimulation ; are the indications of a 
great mind, the presages of future eminence and usefulness 
in life. As there is a worldly happiness, which God per- 
ceives to be no other than disguised misery ; as there are 
worldly honours, which, in His estimation, are reproach ; so 
there is a worldly wisdom, which, in His sight, is foolishness. 



3. The Colon. 
Ezeroiae 7. 

Rudiments, p. 28. 

I. Virtue is too lovely to be immured in a cell : the world 
is the sphere of her action. Do not flatter yourself with the 
hope of perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the 
world. The three great enemies to tranquillity are vice, 
superstition, and idleness : vice, which poisons and disturbs 
the mind with bad passions ; superstition, which fills it with 
imaginary terrors ; idleness, which loads it with tediousness 
and disgust. 

II. If he has not been unfaithful to his king ; if he has not 
proved a traitor to his country ; if he has never given cause 
for such charges as have been preferred against him : why, 
then, is he a&ald to confront his accusers ? By acquiring an 
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humble trust in the mercy and favour of God, through Jesus 
Christ ; by doing, or at least endeavouring to do, our duty 
to God and man ; by cultivating our minds, and properly^ 
employing our time and thoughts ; by governing our pas- 
sions and our temper ; by correcting all unreasonable ex- 
pectations from the world, and, in the midst of worldly 
business, habituating ourselves to calm retreat and serious 
reflection : by such means as these, it may be hoped that, 
through the divine blessing, our days shall flow in a stream 
as unruffled as the human state admits. 

in. All our conduct towards men should be influenced by 
this important precept : " Do unto others, as you would that 
others should do unto you." Philip III., king of Spain, 
when he drew near the end of his days, seriously reflecting 
on his past life, and greatly affected with the remembrance 
of his misspent time, expressed his deep regret in these 
terms : ** Ah ! how happy would it have been for me, had I 
spent in retirement, these twenty-three years that I have 
held my kingdom." 



4. The Period. 
Ezeroise 8. 

Rudiments, p. 34. 

I. The absence of evil is a real good. Peace, quiet, and 
exemption from pain, would be a continual feast. 

The resources of virtue remain entire, when the days of 
trouble come. They remain with us in sickness, as m 
health ; in poverty, as in the midst of riches ; in our dark 
and solitary hours, no less than when surrounded with 
friends and cheerful society. The mind of a good man is a 
kingdom to him, and he can always enjoy it. 

If we look around us, we shall perceive that the whole 
universe is full of active powers. Action is indeed the 
genius of nature. By motion and exertion, the system of 
being is preserved in vigour. By its different parts always 
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acting in subordination one to another, the perfection of the 
whole is carried on. The heavenly bodies perpetually re- 
volve. Day and night incessantly repeat their appointed 
course. Continual operations are going on in the earth, and 
in the waters. Nothing stands still. 

II. Constantine the Great was advanced to the sole do- 
minion of the Roman empire, a.d. 325 ; and sodn after openly 
professed the Christian faith. 

The letter concludes with this remarkable postscript :— 
" P.S. Though I am innocent of the charge, and have been 
bitterly persecuted, yet I cordially forgive my enemies and 
persecutors." 

The last edition of that valuable work, was carefully 
compared with the original MS. 



6. The Point op Interrogation, etc. 
Exercise 9. 

Rudiments, p. 25. 

We wait till to-morrow to be happy ; alas I why not to- 
day?- Shall we be younger? Are we sure we shall be 
healthier ? Will our passions become feebler, and our love 
of the world less ? 

Beauty and strength, combined with virtue and piety — 
how lovely in the sight of men ! how pleasing to heaven ! 
peculiarly pleasing, because with every temptation to devi- 
ate, they voluntarily walk in the path of duty. 

On the one hand are the divine approbation and immortal 
honour ; on the other (remember and beware), are the stings 
of conscience and endless infamy. 

As, in riper years, all unseasonable returns to the levity 
of youth ought to be avoided (an admonition which equally 
belongs to both sexes), still more are we to guard against 
those intemperate indulgences of pleasure, to which the 
young are unhappily prone. 
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PART IL— THE SENTENCE. 

Section I. — ^The Simple Sentence. 

1. Subject and Attribute. 
'EjBTcAae 10. 

Bndimentg^ p. 27. 

WMmg improves the appetite. Londonj the capital of 
Englandy is the largest city in Europe. Ndaon was killed 
in the battle of Trafalgar. Charity is the duty of every 
Christian. Instinct in ardmaU resembles reason in man^ 
Geography describes the surface of the earth. Chaacer^ the 
father of English poetry, wrote The Canterbury Tales, . Wis- 
dom is better than riches.' BolHng stones gather no moss. 
The rich are apt to be forgetful of the poor. The paths of 
glory lead but to the grave. With taper Ught to seek the 
beauteous eye ofhetwen to garnish^ is wasteful and ridiculous 
excess. 



2. The Predicate. 
Ezeroise 11. 

Badiments, p. 27. 

The queen reigns. Charity begins at home. Sunshine 
smiles upon the world. The Tudor dynasty comprised five 
sovereigns. Shakespeare is oar greatest dramatist. Magna 
Charta was granted by King John in 1215. Procrastination 
is (he ildef of time. Summer is ihe most pleasant season of the 
year. To drink poison is death. One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin. Attention to the laws of health is a 
duty incumbent on every man. Not to know me argues your- 
self unknown. The better part of valour is discretion. The 
history of England is emphatically ^ history of progress* 
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The parting gleam of sunshine hissed that haughty scroll of 
gold. Full many a flower is horn to blush unseen. The most 
audacious to climb were instantly precipitated. 



3. AbvERBUL Adjuncts. 
EzeroiBe 12. 

Rndiments, p. 28. 

The sun rises in the east. The tide ebbs twice a day. 
Henry the Seventh died at Eichmond. Churches are buUt 
for public worship. The Habeas Corpus Act was passed in 
the reign of Charles II. The garrison was forced to sur- 
render, their ammunition being exhausted. The Greeks fled 
touHxrds the city. He made another attempt, notunthstanding 
his previous failures. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 
Ships of war are now built of iron, to resist camum-baUs. 
Cowards die many thnes, before their deaths. The bonfires 
shone bright along the whole circuit of the ramparis. He, in 
spite ofhispromises of assistance, behaved in the most cowardly 
manner. The whole town was illuminated in honour of the 
victory* They plucked his gown to share the good maaCs smUe. 



4. Variation. 
Exercise 13. 

Rndiments, p. 88. 

1. A sober, righteous, and pious life is required of all men. 

2. Immoderate grief shows weakneM, 

3. Death is feared by timid men. 

4. A rational and well-informed mind does noi entertain 
any doubt, that it is our duty to be just and kind to our 
fellow-creatures. 

5. The cuUivation of piety towards God, the exercise of 
benevolence towards others, and purity and humility of 
mind, are the sure means of becoming peaceful and happy. 
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^ 6. The observance of truth will commaDd esteem for you. 

7. It belongs to Providence alone to change times and 
seasons, and to remove and set up kings. 

8. Virtite is greatly supported by seeing a good mind main- 
tain its patience and tranquillity under injuries and affliction, 
and cordially forgive its oppressors. 



5. Analysis. 
ZiZerciae 14. 

Rudiments, p. 29. 

1. Modesty is not properly a virtue. Modesty is a very 
good sign of a tractable disposition. Modesty is a great 
preservative against vice. 

2. Thousands might have attained the highest distinctions. 
Indolence has sunk thousands into contemptible obscurity. 
Idleness has frustrated the effect of all the powers of thou- 
sands. 

3. At our first setting out in Hfe, we are yet unacquainted 
with the world and its snares. Every pleasure enchants with 
its smile. Every object shines with the gloss of novelty. 
Let us beware of seducing appearances. Seducing ap- 
pearances surround us. Let us recollect the sufferings of 
others. Others have suffered from the power of headstrong 
desire. 

4. The Romans fled in great consternation. The Romans 
were pursued by the enemy to the bridge. Both- victors and 
vanquished were about to enter the city in great confusion. 
All now appeared to be lost. A sentinel had been placed on 
the bridge to defend it. The sentinel opposed himself to 
the torrent of the enemy. The sentinel was assisted only 
by two more. The sentinel for some time sustained the 
whole fury of the assault. The bridge was broken down 
behind him. He plunged with his arms into the Tiber. He 
swam back to his fellow-soldiers. 
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6, Synthesis. 
Exercise 15. 

Radiments, p. 80. 

1. No man ever did a designed injury to another, without 
doing a greater to himself. 

2. In preparing for another world, we must not neglect the 
duties of this life. 

3. A taste for useful knowledge will provide for us a great 
and noble entertainment, in the absence of other enjoyments. 

4. The nest of the martin ia composed of layers of mud 
and clay lined with feathers, and having a hole above for 
the entrance of the birds. 

6. The chief animal productions imported into Great Bri- 
tain are the hair or fur of beasts, their skins, and their teeth. 

6. The convent of the Great St Bernard is situated on the 
mountain known by that name, near one of the most danger- 
ous passages of the Alps between Switzerland and Savoy. 

7. Cork is the bark of a species of oak, indigenous to the dry 
mountainous districts of the south of Europe and of Barbary. 

8. Glaciers are masses of snow-ice, accumuliated in moun- 
tain valleys, and moved downwards by their own weight, at 
the rate of from one and a half to two feet in twenty-four 
hours. 

9. Sir Walter Raleigh introduced into England, not only 
the. most widely distributed necessary of life, the potato, but 
also the most extensively used luxury, tobacco. 

10. The Rye-house plot was a conspiracy to stop the 
coach of Charles IT. on his return from Newmarket races,- 
and to fire upon him under cover of the hedges on the road. 

11. Lambert Simnel, a pretender to the crown of Henry 
Vn., was taken prisoner at the battle of Stoke, near Newark, 
on the 16th of June 1487. 

12. Tides are periodical swells in the ocean produced by 
the attraction of the sun and moon ; the influence of the moon, 
owing to its proximity to the earth, being six times greater 
than that of the sun. 
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13. The rival claims of the houses of York and Lancaster 
were ufdud by the marriage of Henry Vn. with Elizabeth, 
the daughter and sole heir of Edward IV., in 1486. 

14. The position of any place on the earth's surface is 
determined by two jsets of intersecting circles, called respec- 
tively parallels of latitude and meridians of longitude. 

15. Men being by nature all free, equal, and independent 
no one can be eul^eeUd to the political power of another, 
without his own consent. 

16. The resolution of Socrates in the prospect of death 
proceeded from the consciousness of a well-spent life, and the 
prospect of a happy eternity. 



Section IL — ^The Complex Sentence. 

I 1. Noun Clauses. 

Exercise 16. 

Radimentfl^ p. 88. 

The proverb says that honesty is the best poUey, It is often 
said that we never know the value of health till we lose U, His- 
tory tells us ikat many great men have died in cbseunty. From 
the structure of the duck's foot, it is evident that it was in- 
tended to swim. With reference to the character of Crom- 
well, I am uncertain whether he was greaiest as a many or as 
a statesman. As to the railway accident, when I think what 
a risk we ran, I cannot understand how toe escaped. Napoleon 
said of the English people thai they were a nation of shop- 
keepers. That you. do love me, I am nothing jealous. No 
observation is more common, and at the same time more 
true, than that one hcUfofthetoorld do not know how the other 
half live. I have often thought, says Sir Roger, it happens 
very weU that Christmas should fall out in the middle of winter. 
In the note which Nelson sent ashore after the battle of Copen- 
hagen, he remarked that it would be the crowning victory of 
his lifcy if he could reconcile England and Denmark. 
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2. Adjective Clauses, 
XSzercise 17. 

Rudiments, p. 84* 

The man uiho lias no sorrows is to be envied^ A book 
whdch eacplains words is called a dictionary. Nothing which 
you can say will induce me to change my opinion. The Act 
of Union, by which the English and Scottish Parliaments were 
combined^ was passed in 1707. The Treaty of Utrecht, wUeh 
terminated the War of the Spanish succession^ was concluded 
in 1713. The last constitutional event in the reign of 
William III. was the Act of Settlement, which secured the 
Ptotestant succession. " There's not a joy the world can give, 
like that it takes away^ Elizabeth was the last sovereign 
of the House of Tudor, which governed England for one 
hundred and eighteen years, '^ I may do that / shall he 
sorry forJ'^ There is no man who is better entitled to 
the gratitude of the civilized world than James Watt, by 
wJumi the steam-engine was rendered practically useful as a 
motive power. The work that had the greatest influence in 
reviving a taste for simple, natural poetry, was Percy's 
" Reliques of Ancient English Poetry," which loas published 
in 1765. Richard Arkwright, wTio obtained a patent for his 
spinning-frame in 1769, died in 1792. It would be hard to 
find a more illustrious example of that perseverance which 
overcometh difficuUies; thasi is afforded by the career of George 
Stephenson, w7u> is called the Father of the Railway System. 
The morality of an action depends upon the motive fnm 
which it springs. 



3. Adverbial Clauses* 
Ezeroise 18. 

Rndiments, p. 85. 

The triumphs of commerce are greater ^n (hose of war. 
We. are always ready to confess our faults, to^ we think that 
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we are found oiU. The honest man speaks as he thinks. The 
success of the adventure was as great as we could expect. 
We often find friends where we least expect them. The orator 
says something worth listening to whenever he opens his mouth. 
The architect designed the house as if it had been intended 
for a nobleman, A talkative man makes mischief wherever 
he goes. No man is so insignificant as the busybody (is). 
Loveliness is adorned the most when it is unadorned. Their 
route was marked with blood wherever their arms were carried. 
Nelson, though second in command, acted as if he had been 
independent of control. Oh, what a tangled. web we weave, 
when first we practise to deceive. All their boats were manned 
and armed, when the signal was given to commence the attack. 
The noise pursues me wheresoe'er I go. Vice is a monster 
of so frightful mien, as to be hated needs but to be seen. 



4. Adverbial Clauses. 
Exercise 19. 

Rudiments, p. 85. 

The mist was so thick that we could not see ten yards before 
us. If you would be served to your own entire satisfaction^ 
serve yourself. I have been unable to write sooner, because 
I had lost your address. Many a man can speak French 
fluently, though he cannot write it. The garrison was forced 
to surrender, as their provisions were exhausted. I should 
have endeavoured to save the boy^s life Tiad I been able to 
swim. The French army was so completely surrounded 
that it was compelled to surrender. Though I gave him cdl 
the assistance in my power, he has never thanked me for it. 
If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. Since he has 
given proofs of his friendliness, you ought not to treat him as 
if he were your enemy. Temptation is often so powerful, 
that it is impossible to resist it. The general remained on the 
field till the battle was over, though his friends urged him to 
make his escape. In solitude, if I escape the example of badness, ^ 
I want likewise the counsel and conversation of the good. 
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5. Enlargement. 
Ezeroise 20. 

Badiments, p. 86. 

1. Those good or bad habits which are formed in youth, 
generally go with us through life. 

2. Nothing in this life, if toe except health and virtue, is 
more estimable than knowledge. 

3. It is one of the melancholy pleasures of an old man to 
recollect the kindness of friends, which he shall eaoperience^no 
more, 

4. Compassionate affections, (hough they may draw tears 
from our eyes, convey satisfaction to the heart. 

6. Virtue, if U is to heoome either vigorous or us^/vl, must 
be habitually active. 

6. An idle man cannot engage himself in any employment 
or profession, because he will never have diligence enough to 
follow it. 

7. Arabia is destitute of navigable rivers which fertilize 
the soil, and convey its produce to the adjacent regions. The 
torrents that fall from ihe hills are imbibed by the thirsty 
earth. The rare and hardy plants, that strike their roots 
into ^ clefts of ihe rocks, are nourished by the dews of the 
night. 

8. Yeturia, who was the mother of CariolanuSj at first 
hesitated to become intercessor, as she knew the inflexible 
temper of her son. She feared that, if he r^'ected the com- 
mands of a parent, it would only show his disobedience in a 
new light. When at length she undertcok the embassy, she 
was accompanied by Y olumnia, her daughter-in-law, and her 
two children, and by many of the principal matrons of Rome. 
Coriolanus, who at a distance discovered the melancholy train 
of females, was resolved to give them a denial. He called his 
officers round him to be witnesses to the resolution which he 
had formed. But when he learnt that his wife and his mother 
were of (he mmber, he instantly came down from his tribunal 
to meet and embrace them. When he heard their words and 
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saw their tears, he seemed much agitated by conteDding 
passions. For a time he was silent, tokile the conflict between 
honour and inclination raged wUhin. At length, a^ if roused 
from a dream, he flew to take up his mother, who had fallen 
at his feet. " my mother," he cried, " if thou hast saved 
Rome, thou hast lost thy son." 



6. Contraction. 
^zeroise 21. 

Radiments, p. 8T. 

1. A horse applied to a man for assistance. The request 
was easily granted. The horse thanked his assistant. 
" Now, I will return in triumph." " By no means ; I shall 
have occasion for your services." The man led the horse 
to his hovel. 

2. A youth went to a neighbouring city to see an exhi- 
bition of wild beasts. " What is the name of that lovely 
animal ? " " The animal is called a tiger. The other beast 
is in the highest degree docile, affectionate, and useful. For 
the benefit of man, he traverses the sandy deserts of Arabia. 
The camel is more worthy of your admiration than the 
tiger." 



7. Expansion* 
Hzeroise 22r. 

Rudiments, p. 89. 

1. When shame is lost, all virtue is lost. 

2. Though the king had never before committed an unjust 
actum, he dismissed his ministers without inquiry. 

3. Descending from his ihrone, and ascending (he scaffold, 
he said, " Live, incomparable pair^ 

4. Although ^ toas deprived of aU hut her innocence, she 
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lived in a retired cottage with her widowed mother, where 
ghe was concealed more by her modesty than by solitude. 

5. As the dry leaves rustled on the ground, and the chilling 
ioinds whistled by me, Ihey gave me a foretaste of the gloomy 
desolation of winter, 

6. As the trees were cultivated with much care^ the fruit 
was rich and abundant. 

7. As the lion and the eagle are both possessed of great 
strength, they exercise dominion over their fellows of the 
forest. 

8. All mankind must taste the bitter cup which destiny 
has mixed for Uiem. 

9. Gentleness corrects everything which is offensive in our 
manners, 

10. Though some refused to come, their pjaces were soon 
filled by a multitude of delighted guests. 

11. Sincei you have pleaded your incessant occupation, ex- 
hibit the result of it. 

12. Although loicked men mxiy multiply in number, and 
increase in power, do not imagine, therefore, that Providence 
particularly favours them. 



8. Synthesis. 
Ezeroise 23. 

Rudiments, p. 40. 

1. Patience, while it preserves composure within, resists 
those impressions which trouble makes from without. 

2. When our sky seems most settled and serene, in some 
unobserved quarter gathers the little black cloud in which 
the tempest ferments, and prepares to discharge itself on our 
head. 

3. Camphor is a solid, essential oil, obtained by boiling 
the wood of a species of laurel, which abounds in certain 
parts of China and Japan. 

--• 4, Artesian wells are perpendicular borings, of only a few 
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inches diameter, which are carried down till some ^eat 
natural reservoir of water is reached, when a strong and 
permanent current rushes up. 

5. As Sir Thomas More laid his head upon the block, he 
bade the executioner stay till he put aside his beard, saying, 
*^ This has never committed treason." 

6. That the character of a nation will much depend on 
moral causes, mustheevident to the most superficial observer, 
since a nation is nothing but a collection of individuals, and 
the manners of individuab are generally determined by these 
causes. 

7. A farmer who had just stept into a field to mend a gap 
in one of the f eacQ^j found at his return the cradle, in which 
he had left his only child asleep, turned upside down, the 
clothes all torn and bloody, and his dog lying near it be- 
smeared also with blood. 

8. Immediately conceiving that the dog had destroyed his 
child, he dashed out his brains with the hatchet in his hand. 

9. Turning up the cradle, Ylq found his child unhurt, and 
an enormous serpent lying dead on the floor, killed by that 
faithful dog, whose courage and fidelity, in preserving the 
life of his child, deserved a very different return. 

10. After the battle of Worcester, Charles II., for better 
concealment, mounted into an oak tree, long afterwards 
venerated as the Royal Oak, where for twenty-four hours he 
sheltered himself among the leaves and branches. 

11. Those persons commonly possess good spirits, who 
have about them many objects of affection and endearment, 
as wife, children, kincb*ed, friends. 

12. We mvst not confound the gentle wisdom which is 
from above, with that artificial courtesy, that studied smooth- 
ness of manners, which is learned in the school of the world, 
and which the most frivolous and empty may possess. 

13. The Star-Chamber Court, so called from the room in 
which it met, is usually said^ though not quite correctly, to 
have been founded in the reign of Henry VII. 

14. A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though 
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he took but little delight in it at first, by degrees giwa him- 
self up so entirely to it, that it seems tlie only end of his 
being. 

16. If we survey the moral character of Cromwell with 
that indulgence which is due to the blindness and infirmi- 
ties of the human species, we shall not be inclined to load his 
memory with such violent reproaches as those which his 
enemies usually throw upon him. 

16. The excuses made for William III., in connexion with 
the massacre of Glencoe, that he either did not read, or did 
not understand the warrant, seem to be contradicted by the 
facts, that the warrant was signed with unusual care, both 
at top and bottom, and that those who had been most 
active in the aSadr were subsequently favoured and pro- 
moted. 



9. Abridgment. 
Szeroise 24. 

RadimentSy p. 42* 

1. In one of the terrible eruptions of Mount ^tna, the 
danger of the inhabitants of the adjacent country was un- 
commonly great. To avoid immediate destruction, the 
people were obliged to retire to a considerable distance. 
Amidst the hurry and confusion of such a scene, two 
brothers, in the height of their solicitude for the preserva- 
tion of their wealth and goods, suddenly recollected that 
their father and mother were unable to save themselves by 
flight. Filial tenderness triumphed over every other con- 
sideration. "Where," cried the generous youths, "shall 
we find a more precious treasure than they are ? " Having 
said this, the one took up his father on his shoulders, and 
the other his mother. All who were witnesses of this dutiful 
and affectionate conduct, were struck with the highest ad- 
miration. 
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2. Among other excellent arguments for the immortality 
of the soul, there is one drawn from its perpetual progress 
towards perfection. How can it enter into the thoughts of 
a man, that the soul, which la capable of receiving new im- 
provements to all eternity, shall fall away into nothing? 
A brute arrives at a point of perfection that he can never 
pass; and in a few years he has all the endowments of 
which he is capable. Were a human soul thus at a stand 
in her accomplishments, I could imagine she might fall away 
insensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But 
can we*believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual pro- 
gress of improvement, must perish at her first setting out, 
and in the very beginning of her inquiries? 



/ 

f 



Section III. — The Compound Sentence. 

X. Enlargement. 
Ezerolse 25. 

Rndiments, p. 45. 

The ground, in that dry season, was coihpletely parched, 
and the grass and flowers wUhered from want of moisture. 
The people could place no reliance on the king's word, /or 
lie had often deceived (hem before. The ship has either gone 
down, as stated, or the telegram is a heartless hoax. His 
father was a sensible man, hut he does not much resemble him. 
Whatever profession he may enter, he is sure to succeed, 
for he is industrious^ provident^ and Cautious. One of the 
allies was already in the field, and the others were far ad- 
vanced in their preparations. The workmen will neither gain 
by their obstinacy, nor wUl the masters lose by their flrmness. 
The genius making me no answer, I turned about to address 
myself to him a second time ; but I found thai he had left me. 
Thus to relieve the wretchad was his pride ; and even his 
failings leaned to virtues side. His grief for the doctor is 
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inconsolable ; for he loved Um like a brother. Every man 
knows what he is ; htU no man Tcnowa what he may he. 
Either the sentence was unjust, or the evidence was mis- 
understood. 



2. Contraction. 
Ezeroise 26. 
Rudiments, p. 46. 

Marlborough was a great general, but an unscrupulous 
man. Dry den and Pope were great masters of versification. 
The Wall of China is evidence of a rich and populous, but 
effeminate nation. Men of courage defend themselves by 
the sword, not by bulwarks. Diligence, industry, and the 
proper improvement of time, are material duties of the young. 
Man sometime)^ mistakes his best interests, and pursues 
trifles with all his energies, considering them the principal 
object of desire in this fleeting world. We should use the 
organs of speech as the instruments of understanding, not as 
the weapons of vice, or the tools of folly. Lying is the 
most criminal, the meanest, and most ridiculous of vices. 



3. Conversion. 
Ezeroise 27. 

Rudiments, p. 48. 

If the bookseller does not exchange the booh, he will return 
your money. Although he could not go with me, he showed 
me the way. Though a soldier in time of peace is like a 
chimn^ in summer, no man would pull down his chimney 
because it is the middle of June. If you are not a borrower, 
do not on that account be a lender. If a man does not 
himself serve, he must provide a substitute. Thouyh he 
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pumd blood on every side, he found his child nowhere. 
Though this be madneeBy yet there is method in it. There can 
be no peace unlees every murmurer at government is prevented 
from diffusing discontent. So long as every dreamer of in- 
novations may propagate his projects, there will be no settle- 
ment. Though murder has no tongue, yet it will speak with 
most miraculous oi^gan. If Vue garrison does not wish to run 
the risk of starvation, it must capitulate. He is but naked, 
though locked up in steel, whose conscience ioiih injustice is 
corrupted. 



4. Synthesis. 
Exercise 28« 

BudimoitSy p. 48. 

1. A young gentleman who attended one of the academies 
in Paris, ate nothing but soup and bread, and drank nothing 
but water. 

2. The governor of the institution, attributing this singu- 
larity to excess of devotion, reproved his pupil, and en- 
deavoured to persuade him to alter his resolution. 

3. Observing, however, that his remonstrances were in- 
effectual, he sent for the young gentleman again, and observed 
to him that such conduct was highly unbecoming, and that 
it was his duty to conform to the rules of the academy. 

4. He then endeavoured to learn the reason of his pupil^s 
conduct ; and, when the youth could not be prevailed upon 
to impart the secret, he threatened to send him back lo his 
£unily. 

5. " Sir,*' said the young man at last ; '* in my father's 
house I eat nothing but black bread, and very little of that ; 
here I have good soup, and very excellent bread ; but, though 
I might fare sumptuously, I cannot perstiade myself to take 
anything else, when I reflect on the situation of my faiher 
and mother." 
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6. Johnson irwacks authors like a monarch ; and what 
would be theft in other poets, is only victory m him. 

7. History infonm the understanding by the memory; it 
hdpa us to judge of what will happen, by showing us the 
like revolutions of former times. 

8. The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading 
colours ; and, if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and dis- 
appear. 

9. The Laplander uses the milk and flesh of the reindeer 
for food, and its skin for clothing, tents, and bedding ; its 
horns he converts into spoons, and its sinews into thread ; it 
is also extremely useful to him as a beast of draught, for 
which purpose it is harnessed to sledges. 

10. The waters of the ocean, owing to their imperfect 
cohesion, cannot be carried round from west to east with so 
great rapidity as the solid land; and the lagging waters 
assume the form of a current flowing from east to wesjt, to 
which the name of the Equatorial Current has been given. 

11. The Earl of Strafford, in passing firom his apartment 
to Tower Hill, where the scaffold was erected, stopped under 
the windows of Laud, with whom he had long lived in 
intimate friendship, and entreated, the assistance of his 
prayers in those awful moments which were approaching. 

12. Charles L fell in with the parliamentary forces at 
Edgehill, in the county of Warwick, on the 23d of October 
1642 ; and after a desperate struggle, in which great mis- 
takes were committed on both sides, the battle ended without 
either party obtaining any decisive advantage. 

13. At one time workpeople were so hostile to the intro- 
duction of cotton-spinning and other machines, that they went 
about the country breaking them up ; and, though violent 
measures are no longer resorted to, the introduction of a 
new machine in any factory or workshop is still regarded 
by many operatives with jealousy and alarm, from the be- 
lief that it will throw them out of work. 

14. The effect of machinery is to lessen the cost of pro- 
duction, and so to cheapen the price of the article ; the 

b2 
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article being cheapened, the demand for it increases, and the 
increased demand necessarily causes more machines to be 
used, and there];)y creates employment for a larger number 
of people than before. 

15. Workmen hdieve that they cannot ascertain the true 
value of their labour so long its they work at the old wages ; 
and if, after due inquiry, they become convinced that the 
master is really underrating their labour, they may then 
fitly enough resolve to try the issue, by refusing to work 
unless at advanced wages. 

16. But a strike, though thus a decisive experiment, is 
also an expensive one *, and therefore it behoves workpeople, 
before resorting to it, to take due account of the evils which 
they may thereby bring on themselves and others, especially 
if, as is most likely, their estimate of the market value of 
their labour turns out to be a mistaken one. 



5. Direct and Indirect Speech, 
Ezeroise 29. 

Rudiments, p. 61. ' 

1. He camei now to speak upon what, indeed, he would 
have gladly avoided, had he not been particulary pointed at, 
for the part Tie had taken in these proceedings. It had been 
said by a noble lord on his left hand, that he likewise was 
running the race of popularity. If the noble lord ineant by 
popularity, that applause bestowed by after-ages on good 
and virtuous actions, he had long been struggling in that 
race : to what purpose, all-trying time cotdd alone determine. 
But if the noble lord meant that mushroom popularity which 
is raised without merit, and lost without a crime, he was 
much mistaken in his opinion. He defied the noble lord to 
point out a single action of his life, in which the popularity 
of the times ^o^ ever had the smallest influence on his deter- 
minations. 
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2. The decemvir then began to excuse himself, saying : 
"/am willing to give liberty to all deliberations upon the 
question, but / cannot bear an oration, which, leaving the 
point in debate, only seems calculated to promote sedition. 
My colleagues and / Mive received an unlimited power from 
the people, till the great work of forming the laws shall he 
finished, during which we are resolved to act to the extent 
of our power, and wHl then be answerable for our adminis- 
tration. / therefore demand^ that we shall have a power of 
levying and commanding the forces that are to be sent 
against the enemy.^' 

3. With regard to his poverty, the king had, indeed, been 
justly informed. His whole estate consisted of a house of 
but mean appearance, and a little spot of ground, from which, 
by his own labour, Tie drew his support. But if, by any means, 
ihe king had been persuaded to think that this poverty ren- 
dered 7dm of less consequence in his ov(n country, or in any 
degree unhappy, he was greatly deceived. He had no rea- 
son to complain of fortune : she supplied Mm with all that 
nature required; and if ^ was without superfluities, he was 
also free from the desire of them. With these, he confessed 
he should be more able to succour the necessitous, the only 
advantage for which the wealthy toere to be envied : but 
small' as his possessions were, he could contribute something 
to the support of the state, and the assistance of his friends. 

4. " We have failed," said Pericles, " in nothing of our 
duty y as we gave orders that the dead bodies should be taken 
up. If any one is guilty, it is the accuser himself, who, being 
charged with these orders, neglected to put them in execu- 
tion. But / blame nobody. The tempest, which came on 
unexpectedly at Xhe very instant, is an unanswerable apo- 
logy, and entirely discharges the accused from all guilt. / 
demand that a whole day shaU be allowed us to make our 
defence, — a favour not denied to the most criminal; and 
that we sTiaU be tried separately." 
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Section IV. — ^Areangement in Sentences. 

1. Transposition. 
SSzeroise 30. 

Radlxnent8> p. 66. 

1. In proportion to the increase of luxury, the Roman 
state evidently declined. 

2. Yon must at the last day account for all that you think, 
and speak, and do. 

3. If that greatness of mind, which shows itself in dangers 
and labours, wants justice, it is blamable. 

4. That the paper-mill and the printing-press are inven- 
tions for which we cannot be too thankful, is a fact about 
which men now rarely differ. 

5. It is of no small moment, in all speculations upon men 
and human affidrs, to distinguish things of accident from 
permanent causes. 

6. He who from primeval darkness made light to spring, 
will at last, from the seeming confusion of the world, make 
order to rise. 

7. Before the family was stirring, early one summer morn- 
ing, an old clock, that had stood for fifty years in a farmer^s 
kitchen without giving its owner any cause of complaint, 
suddenly stopped. 

8. When one becomes acquainted with objects of a higher 
nature, those things which appeared great to him while he 
knew nothing greater, will sink into a diminutive size. 

9. While dangers are at a distance, and do not immedi- 
ately approach us, let us not conclude that we are secure, 
jmless we use the necessary precautions to prevent them. 



2. Rhetorical Arranqement. 
Ezeroise 31. 

Radiments, p. 67. 

1. My manner of life fropi my youth, which was at first 
among mine own nation a& Jerusalem, know all the Jews, 
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who knew me from the beginning, if they would testify, that, 
after the straitest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee. 

2. The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the 
honourable gentleman has with such spirit and decency 
charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to palliate nor 
deny; and whether youth can be attributed to any man as 
a reproach, I will not assume the province of determining. 

3. As Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortu- 
nate, I rejoice ; as he was valiant, I honour him ; but as he 
was ambitious, I slew hinu 

4. From the bondage of fear the Redeemer has made His 
followers free.' By making an atonement for their sins. He 
has disarmed death of his sting ; and by rising as the first 
fruits of them that sleep, He has secured to them the vic- 
tory over the grave. 

6. Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still. Slavery 1 still thou 
art a bitter draught ; and though thousands in all ages have 
been made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter. It is 
thou, Liberty ! whom all in public or in private worship, 
whose taste is grateful, and ever will be so, till nature her- 
self shall change. No tint of words can spot thy snowy 
mantle, nor chymic power turn thy sceptre into iron. With 
thee to smile upon him as he eats his crust, the swain is 
happier than his monarch, from whose court thou art exiled. 

6. Calm is the noon of day. Over the green hill flies 
the inconstant sun. Red, through the stony vale, comes 
down the stream of the mountain. Tall wert thou on the 
hill, Morar ; fair among the sons of the plain. As the 
storm was thy wrath ; as lightning in the field, thy sword in 
battle. Like thunder on distant hills was thy voice. But 
when thou didst return from war, how peaceful was thy 
brow t Thy face was like the sun after rain ; calm as the 
breast of the lake when the loud wind is hushed into repose. 
Narrow is thy dwelling now; dark is the place of thine 
abode. I compass thy grave with three steps, thou who 
wast 80 great before ! 

7. Not long since, thou wast what I am now, one of the 
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actors in this passing scene. To all thy sighs I lent a pity- 
ing ear, and my heaving bosom beat responsive to thy sad 
complaints. With thine were my tears mingled in the hour 
of affliction ; and, when joy brightened thy countenance, 
ray heart felt a kindred pleasure. With thee I sat, or walked 
by the way, and held sweet converse. To thee was my soul 
knit by the ties of cordial amity and soft endearment. Now 
thou hast left me to mourn the loss of thee in pensive silence. 
On thy hallowed grave I drop the tender tear, and bid thy 
sacred ashes rest in peace. Ere long I shall join thee in thy 
dark abode, thy companion in the dust, till we be called forth 
to stand in our lot in the end of days. In life I was united 
to thee ; in the same cold arms of death I shall soon lie ; 
and (0 transporting thought I) together shall we rise, to feel 
no more the agony of parting. 



3. Prose Arrangement. 
Ezeroise 32. 

Rudiments, p. 68. 

1. Heaven gives us friends to bless the present life, and 
resumes them to prepare us for the next. Every natural 
evil is a moral good; and all discipline is, on the whole, 
indulgence. 

2. No man was ever truly blest, but it composed his 
mind, and gave him such an expression of countenance, as 
folly might mistake for want of joy. 

3. Riches are often earned by guilt and baseness. The 
wants of nature are few, and may be supplied without 
opulence ; and therefore riches are worth our care for only 
one end, one much neglected use. This noble end is to 
manifest the feelings of the heart, to show the virtues in 

their fairest light, and to make humanity the minister of i 

bounteous Providence. i 

4. But yonder comes the powerful king of day, rejoicing I 
in the east. The lessening cloud, the kindling azure, and 
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the motmtain^s brow illumined with fluid gold, gladly be- 
token his near approach. Lo ! now, all apparent, he looks 
abroad in boundless majesty aslant the dew-bright earth and 
the coloured air ; and diffuses the shining day, which burn- 
ished plays on rocks, and hills, and towers, and wandering 
streams gleaming from afar. 

5. No radiant pearl worn by crested fortune; no gem 
which hangs twinkling from the ears of beauty ; nor yet the 
bright stars which adorn the blue arch of night; nor the 
rising sun which gilds the vernal mom, shine with such lustre, 
as the tear which breaks down the manly cheek of virtue 
for the woes of others. 

6. Fear not when I depart ; nor therefore mourn that 1 
shall be nowhere, or turn to nothing. The soul which gave me 
life, was seen by none, but was known by the actions which 
it designed ; and though no mortal eye shall see its flight, 
yet know that it shall continue for ever the same. That 
soul, which can give immortal glory to her own virtues, must 
live for ever. 

7. Most pec^le judge poetry by its numbers ; and it is 
right or wrong with them, according as it is smooth or 
rough. Although a thousand charms be united in the bright 
muse, yet her voice is all that is admired by these tuneful 
fools; who haunt Parnassus, not to improve their minds, but 
to please the ear ; as some attend church, not for the doc- 
trine, but for the music. 

8. It is difficult to say whether greater want of skill 
appear in writing ill, or in judging ill ; but, of the two, it is 
a less dangerous offence to tire our patience, than to mislead 
our sense. Some few err in the former, but numbers in the 
latter ; ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss. A fool 
may expose himself once by writing bad verses ; but many 
more expose themselves by ignorant or unjust criticism. It 
is with our judgments as with our watches ; none go exactly 
alike, yet every one believes his own. 

9. let not man complain of cliance or change, else he 
will never cease to wail ; for, from the palace of the emperor 
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• 

to the lone cottage of the Bwain, all are exposed to the blasts 
of fickle fortune. Art, empire, the earth itself, are doomed 
to change. Earthquakes have raised the humble vale to 
heaven ; gulfs have entombed mighty mountains ; and wide 
continents have bloomed where the Atlantic now rolls. — But 
surely we need not range to foreign climates, or search the 
ancient records of our race, to learn the dire effects of time 
and change ; f<»r, alas I we daily trace them in ourselves. 
Yet I will never repine at the darkened eye, the withered 
face, or the hoary hair ; but, time, spare whatever belongs 
to me of mental grace, candour, love, divine sympathy, the 
ray of fancy, or the flame of friendship. 



Section V. — Expression of Ideas. 

1. Ck)ONATE Words. 

Exercise 33. 

Radiments, p. 61. 

Ir By living piously and tirtiumaly our happiness will be 
entirely promoted. 

2. Modest behaviour is chiefly ornamental in the young. 

3. Continual disappointment awaits eagerness and pre- 
sumpHm. ' 

4. Joy is always heightened by sympaOdzing friendship, 

5. The human mind takes pleasure in being praised. 

6. It is an utter disgrace to practise deception on innocence. 

7. A family where due reverence is paid to the great uni- 
versal Father, where honour and obedience are rendered to 
parental authority, and where brothers and sisters dwell 
together affectionately and harmoniously, is surely a spectacle 
fidl of delight and interest. 

8. The grateful acknowledgments of those on whom he 
has conferred obligations, are ample repayment to the man 
whose distribution of his fortune has been generous and 
prudent. 
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9. Men too often exercise their ingenuity in creating 
misery for themselves by a fcmdfal aggravation of the evils 
which they endare. They draw a comparison between 
themselves and those only whom they imagine to enjoy 
greater Tiappiness, and complain that the load of sorrowing 
humanity has wholly fallen upon them alone. Would they 
look on the world with an eye of greater impartiality^ they 
would see suffering all around them, and find that the mixed 
dra/ught in their cup is only that which Providence has pre- 
pared for all. 



2. Equivalent Words and Phrases. 
Exercise 34. 

Radiments, p. 62. 

1. The oofodous man has no compardon. 

2. It is difficult to regard toith affection those whom we do 
not respect. 

3. Not many have boldness to rqnrove their asswdates, 

4. Anger increases by indulgence. 

5. The principal fountain of amusement is change, 

6. Learning is to be acquired only by application. 

7. Hearken to the Idnd advice of your father and mother; 
store up their injunctions; reverence their maturer discern' 
ment ; and improve, with thankfidness and pleasurCy the bene^ 
Jiis arising from their company. 

8. ArisCf let us walk into the fields ; let us observe how 
the flowers grow; let us hearken to the singing of the birds, 
and p2a2^ upon the fresh grass. The winter ispast and gone ; 
the buds break out upon the trees, and the verdant leaves 
shoot forth. The young of every species of ^mn^ creatures 
Bxe frisking about; they^ra^ themselves ^otM; they de- 
light to be alive ; they are grateful to Him who gave ihem 
life. They ca,n feel gratitude to Him in their hearts, but we 
can eaepress it in words. The birds can sing, and the landh 
kins can bleat ; but we have the power of speech to show forth 
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His ghry : we can tdUc of all His beneficence. Therefore will 
we prcdse Him for ourselves, and we will praise Him for 
those who have not the gift oflangiuige. 

9. Sir Isaac Newton had a very meek and uniform temper. 
This emine/nt man was, by some incident^ summimedfrom his 
library into the next room, A little dog, named Diamond, 
the continual but inatteniioe companion of his master at hie 
studieSf chanced to be left among the papers, and overturned 
a lighted candle, which btamt the nearly completed labours 
of some years. Sir Isaac soon came backj and had the vex- 
ation to see his irretrievable loss. But with his habitual 
self-command he only cried out, " Oh, Diamond ! Diamond I 
thou little understandest the damage thou hast done/' 



8. Derxyatiyes. 
Ezerolse 85. 

Budiments, p. 64. 

1. Abt, artful, artless, artifice, artificer, artificial, artisan, 
artist, inert.* 

2. Cede, cession, accede, access, accession, accessory, ante- 
cedent, concede, concession, exceed, excess, inacessible, in- 
cessant, intercede, intercession, precede, predecessor, pro- 
ceed, process, recede, recess, secede, secession, succeed, suc- 
cess, successive, successor, unprecedented, unsuccessful. 

3. Claim, claimant, clamour, acclamation, declaim, de- 
clamation, disclaim, exclaim, exclamation, irreclaimable, pro^ 
claim, proclamation, reclaim. 

4. Err, errant, erratic, erroneous, error, aberration, un- 
erring. 

5. Firm, firmness, firmament, affirm, affirmative, affirma- 
tion, confirm, confirmation, infirm, infirmary, infirmity. 

* The Teacher may prescrihe either the whole of the words given in this 
and the two following Exercises, or only as many of them as he may think 
proper. The sentenced containing the words should, if possible, be on 
subjects which occur in the other lessops of the Pupils, 
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6. . Heir, heiress, heritable, heritage, hereditary, inherit, 
inheritance, disinherit. 

7. Join, joint, junction, adjoin, adjunct, conjoin, conjunc- 
tion, disjoin, disjunctive, enjoin, injunction, rejoin, rejoinder, 
subjoin, subjunctive. 

8. Just, justice, justiciary, justify, justification, adjust, 
adjustment, injustice, unjust, unjustifiable. 

9. Mediate, mediation, mediator, mediocrity, mediter- 
ranean, immediate, intermediate. 

10. Migrate, migration, migratory, emigrant, emigrate, 
emigration, transmigration. 

11. Mission, missionary, missive, admit, admittance, ad- 
missible, admission, commit, commission, dismiss, dismissal, 
inadmissible, intermit, intermission, manumission, omit, omis- 
sion, permit, permission, promise, promissory, remit, remit- 
tance, remiss, remission, submit, submission, surmise, trans- 
mit, transmission. 

12. Move, movable, movement, motion, commotion, 
emotion, immovable, promote, promotion, remove, removal, 
remote. 

13. Note, notable, notary, notation, notice, notify, noto- 
rious, annotation, denote. 

•14. Part, partake, partial, participate, participle, particle, 
particular, partisan, partner, partition, party, apartment, 
depart, impart, impartial. 

15. Pure, purify, purification, puritan, purity, impure, 
impurity. 

16. Serve, servant, service, servile, servitude, deserve, 
subservient. 



4. Attributes. 
Exercise '36. 

Rudiments, p. 65. 

1. Apple, large, ripe, sweet, sour : grow, &1L 

2. Bread, daily, new, stale : bake, eat, give. 
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3. Change, agreeable, fortune, sudden, wonderful : sub- 
ject, produce. 

4. Death, awful, natural, peaceful, violent: pumsh, suffer. 

5. Elephant, docile, sagacious, tame, wild, strong : live. 

6. Face, beautiful, expressive, fair : behold, deform, re- 
flect. 

7. Habit, bad, good, inveterate, regular : acquire, over- 
come. 

8. Law, impartial, severe, ceremonial, moral: execute, in- 
terpret. ^ 

9. Manner, formal, gra^ceful, pleasing, usual: invite, repel. 

10. Night, dark, gloomy, long, short : overtake, succeed. 

11. Piety, exemplary, filial, sincere: practise, profess, 
prove. 

12. RrvEB, broad, deep, pladd, rapid : descend, overflow. 

13. Song, melodious, merry, plaintive : celebrate, enliven, 
pndse. 

14. Way, broad, long, narrow, short : choose, pursue. 

15. Word, angry, idle, classical, vulgar : avoid, employ. 

16. Zeal, ardent, furious, laudable: animate, regulate, 
restrain. 



6. Synonymes. 
Ezeroise 87. 

RadlmontSi p. 00b 

1. Adorn, deck, decorate, dress, embellish, ornament. 

2. Adversary, antagonist, enemy, foe, opponent. 

3. Billow, wave, surge, breaker, sweU. 

4. Class, degree, kind, order, rank, sort, species. 

5. Comfort, consolation, solace, alleviation, support. 

6. Command, charge, direction, injunction, mandate, order, 
precept. 

7. Deceive, beguile, cheat, circumvent, delude, impose 
on, overreach. 
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8. Gallant, brave, courteous, dariDg, gay, showy, splen- 
did. 

9. King, moDarch, sovereign, potentate, prince, mler, 
governor. 

10. Mock, deride, gibe, jeer, ridicule, scoff, taunt, elude, 
disappoint. 

11. Name, appellation, designation, £une, reputation, re- 
nown. 

12. Peasant, boor, clown, hind, rustic, swain. 

13. Sea, ocean, deep, main, abyss. 

14. Stroke, blow, hit, knock, thump, rap, lash. 

15. Work, labour, toil, einploymiBnt, fabric, operation, 
performance. 

16. Yoke, bond, bondage, burden, servitude, slavery. 



6. Variety of Expression and Structure. 

Exercise 38. 

Rudiments, p. 67. 

1. To live continually in the bustle of the world, is to live 
in perpetual warfisire. 

2. Gtotleness and affiibility are the genuine effects of true 
religion. 

3. Industry not .only promotes improvement, but pro- 
duces pleasure. 

4. Even when the advantages of this world are innocently 
gamed, they are uncertain blessings. 

5. Speculative ideas of general benevolence do not con- 
stitute the virtue of charity, for these too often float in the 
head, without affecting the heart. 

6. The squadron was scarcely deserving of being so called, 
for it consisted of only three small vessels, having on board 
ninety sailors, and a few adventurers. Steering first for the 
Canary Islands, and then directing his course due west, the 
admiral stretched into seas altogether unknown to former 
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navigatons. The first day was very calm, and hence he 
made but little progress ; but on the secondjie lost sight of 
land, when many of the sailors began to express their dejec- 
tion and dismay by beating their breasts and shedding tears. 
Columbus endeavoured ta console them by assuring them 
of success, and by describing to them the immense treasures 
of the countries where he hoped soon to arrive. The voy- 
age had already lasted four weeks, when, on account of the 
numerous and promising presages of land, Columbus offered 
up public prayers for success, and ordered the sails to be 
furled, and strict watch to be kept, lest the vessels should 
be driven ashore in the night. A little after midnight, the 
sailors at the mast-head uttered the joyful cry of landf land;^ 
and, at daybreak, they beheld a beautiful island, with ver- 
dant fields, shady woods, and glittering streams. Having 
armed and manned the boats, they rowed towards the shore 
with waving banners and martial music. Columbus, clothed 
in a rich dress, and with a naked sword in his hand, was the 
first European who set foot in the New World which he 
had. discovered. He was followed by his men, who all 
knelt down, and kissed the ground which had been so long 
the object of their expectations. Having next erected a 
crucifix, they prostrated themselves before it, and returned 
thanks to God for the happy issue of their voyage. 



PAET III.— THE PAEAGEAPH. 
Section I. — ^Description. 

J. Combination op Words. 
Ezerpise 39. 

Rudiments, p. 69. 

1. The ostrich is the largest of birds. It inhabits the 
sandy deserts of Asia and Africa. The ostrich is valued 
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chiefly oh account of its feathers, which are in great request 
among all nations, for ornamental purposes.* 

2. The whale is the largest animal described by natural* 
ists. It resides principally in the northern seas ; and it is 
of great importance to the Greenlanders, who obtain from 
it clothing) food, and materials for their habitations. Ships 
are also sent to the whale-fishery by various other nations, 
who value this animal on account of the oil made from 
its blubber, and the well-known substance called whale- 
bone. 

3. Gold is a metal of a yellow colour. It is the most 
ductile and malleable of all known bodies. On account of 
its peculiar property of not being tarnished by the air, it is 
much employed in gilding ; and, on account of its beautiful 
lustre, it is manufactured into a great variety of ornaments. 
It also constitutes a part of the xjoin of every civilized 
country. 

4. Copper is the most sonorous of all metals, and, except 
iron, the most elastic. It is found in various forms ; some- 
times in masses of pure metal, but more frequently in com- 
bination with other substances, particularly sulphur. Cop* 
per was probably the first meted which was discovered ; and 
there are copper mines in every quarter of the world. The 
uses of this metal are numerous and important. 

5. Man consists of a body, which was originally made of 
the dust of the earth, and is subject to disease and death ; 
and of a soul, which is immortal, and, when separated from 
the body, wiU pass into a state of everlasting happiness or 
misery. Mao is a rational being,; that is* to say, he is en- 
dued with reason, and can reflect on what he perceives and 
does. He is a responsible or accountable being ; because 
he must render to God an account of all his thoughts, words, 
and actions. He is, at the same time, a sinful being ; for, 
although he was at first made like God in "righteous* 



* These short Essays are given merely to furnish materials fi>r the sug- 
gestions and questions of the Teacher. 
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ness and true holiness/* jet he soon disobeyed the divme 
commandments, and is daily transgressing them in thought, 
word, and deed. 

6. The body is constructed upon a frame-work of bones, 
termed a skeleton. These bones are covered with a fleshy 
or muscular substance, in which resides the power of volun- 
tary motion. The surface of the body is pervaded by fine 
cords, called nerves, which convey the information of the 
senses to the mind, and transmit the commands of the mind 
to the muscles. The senses, through which the mind thus 
communicates with the body, are five in number; namely, 
sight, the organs of which are situated in the eye ; hearing, 
the organs of which are situated in the ear ; taste, the oigans 
of which are situated in the mouth ; smell, the oi^gans of which 
are situated in the nostrils; and touch, the organs of which 
pervade the whole body. The other parts of the bodily frame 
are the vessels for circulating the blood, and the digestive, 
secretory, and excretory organs. 

7. The sun is the centre of the solar system, all the planets 
revolving round it in regular order, and deriving from it light 
and heat. It is upwards of one million three hundred thou- 
sand times larger than the earth, and is distant from it ninety- 
two millions of miles. The sun is not perfectly spherical, 
but, like the planets, is flattened at the two opposite points, 
termed poles. It revolves upon its own axis in a little more 
than twenty-five days. This is ascertained by observing the 
motion of the spots on its surface, which are seen to appear 
regularly on one side, move eastward, and disappear on the 
other side. The sun was long thought to be a globe of fire ; 
but it is now supposed to be an opaque body, surrounded by 
a lummous atmosphere. By means of a telescope, a number 
of spots and streaks can be observed on its surfkce. The 
c^use of these is not well understood ; neither is anything 
positive known concerning the source of the sun's li^^t and 
heat. 

8. The moon is a satellite or secondary planet to the 
earth, round which it revolves, and with which it is carried 
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annually round the sun. Its mean distance from the earth 
is about two hundred and thirty-seven thousand miles. It 
performs its revolution round the earth in twenty-nine days, 
twelve hours, and forty-four minutes ; and it revolves upon 
its own axis in the same time. In consequence of the period 
of the moon^s rotation on its axis being the same as that of its 
revolution round the earth, it always presents the same side 
to the earth. That side is never totally dark, being illumi- 
nated, during one fortnight, by the direct light of the sun, 
and, during the other, by the reflected light of the earth. 
The other side has alternately a fortnight of sun-light and 
a fortnight of darkness. The changes which take place in 
the moon's appearance during its revolution are termed 
phases. The attraction of the waters of the ocean by the 
moon, is the principal cause of the tides. 

9. The air or atmosphere is the fluid which surrounds the 
earth. Though invisible, it is a compound substance, being 
chiefly composed of oxygen and nitrogen gas. It is by the 
air that life is supported in both animals and vegetables. 
The former inhale it by the lungs ; the latter absorb it by 
pores. Air serves many other important purposes. It is 
necessary to combustion, the diffusion of light, and the com- 
munication of sound ; while its elasticity and gravity make 
it one of the most powerful mechanical agents. Wind is au* 
in motion. 

10. AVater, when exposed to air and heat, is gradually 
converted into vapour. This vapour is at first invisible; 
but, as it collects in the atmosphere, it becomes observable 
in the form of mist and clouds. When clouds come into 
contact with a stream or mass of air colder than themselves, 
the beat which kept the water in solution is abstracted from 
them. The particles of vapour therefore coalesce or draw 
together, and, becoming heavier than the atmosphere, fall to 
the earth in drops of rain. Thus the moisture which had 
been carried off by evaporation, is restored to the earth 
in a manner most beneficial to both the animal and the 
vegetable creation. 

c 
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11. The earth is the name given by astronomers to the 
planet which we inhabit. It is the third in distance from 
the smi, and the fourth in size. The circmnference of the 
earth is nearly twenty-five thousand miles, and its diameter 
about eight thousand miles. It is not perfectly spherical, 
but is flattened a little at the poles. The earth has two 
motions, one round the sun, and the other round its own 
axis. The former produces the seasons, and measures the 
length of the year ; the latter causes day and night. The 
surface of the earth consists of land and water. The word 
earth is frequently used to signify the soil or ground ; and it 
also designates one of the chemical divisions of bodies. 

12. Wood is the substance which composes the body of a 
tree and its branches. Trees, which yield wood or timber 
grow in almost every part of the world, and are found to be 
wonderfully adapted to the soil and climate of the countries 
in which they grow, and to the wants of the inhabitants. 
The wood of trees differs greatly in quality, and is applied to 
an endless variety of useful and ornamental purposes. 



2. Combination of Ideas. 
Ezeroise 40. 

Bodiments, p. 70. 

1. Iron is a metal of a livid grayish colour. It is hard, 
elastic, maUeable, ductile, tenacious, and capable of receiving 
a high polish. — ^Iron is more abundant and more generaUy 
difiused than any other mietal. The art of working it was 
discovered in the East, and is said to have been introduced 
into Europe by the Greeks. The most considerable iron 
mines at present existing, are in Great Britain, Sweden, and 
France. — ^Iron is almost always found in combination with 
other substances. When the ore has been sufficiently 
cleansed, it is melted in a furnace, and is converted into 
cast iron, wrought or malleable iron, and steel. The uses 
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to which iron is applied, are so numerous and important, that 
it is the most valuable of all the metals.* 

2. The oak is one of the most beautiful and useful of 
timber trees. It is a great ornament to scenery, whether 
in the forest or in the park ; and its wood claims the pre- 
cedence of all timber in strength and durability. The oak 
continues to vegetate to a very great age, and sometimes 
grows to an extraordinary size. It produces nuts called 
acorns. — Many oak trees are connected with historical 
events ; such as the Torwood Oak, under which Wallace 
convened his followers; and the Hoyal Oak, in which 
Charles 11. concealed himself after the battle of Worcester. 
— ^The wood of the oak is applied to a great many useful pur- 
poses, the most important of which is ship-building. The 
bark is used in tanning leather; and excrescences, called 
gall-nuts, which grow on a species of this tree, are employed 
for dyeing black. 

3. There are many species of bees, of which the most in- 
teresting is the hive or honey bee. The bees in a hive are of 
three sorts ; namely, the queen or female bee, the drones or 
male bees, and the neuters or working bees. Each of these 
sorts differs from the others in form and appearance, and 
has its own peculiar functions. — In collecting materials, in 
building their cells, in storing them with food, and even in 
removing unforeseen difficulties and guarding against con- 
tingencies, bees display extraordinary instinct and ingenuity. 
All their operations are carried on with the greatest in- 
dustry, order, and harmony. — The bee has attracted the 
attention of the observers of nature, and its honey has been 
in request for fpod, in almost every age and country of the 
world. 

4. The silkworm is a caterpillar hatched from the egg of 
a species of moth. When properly fed, it sometimes attains 
the length of three inches. Its food is the leaves of the 

* The above Essays, like those in the previous Exercise, are inserted for 
fhe convenience of the Teacher, that he may take from them saggestions to 
assist his Pupils in expressing their ideas on the subjects proposed. 
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mulberry tree. — When the silkworm has arrived at maturity, 
it spins for itself a covering or shroud, in which it may lie 
while it is in the state of a chrysalis. This covering, which 
Is called a cocoon, is of the form and size of a pigeon^s egg, 
and consists of an unbroken thread, varying in length from 
six hundred to a thousand feet. Having passed from the 
state of a chrysalis into that of a moth, the insect forces its 
way out of the cocoon. — ^It is the thread of which the cocoons 
are made, that is used as a material for clothing. The fabrics 
formed of it are very numerous ; and they all combine, in a 
greater or less degree, the qualities of beauty, strength, and 
lightness. — ^In ancient times, the manufacture of silk was 
confined to the East Indies and China, where the silkworm 
breeds and spins its cocoons in the open air. But, in the 
course of ages, the insect has been introduced into every 
country where it can be reared with advantage ; and clothing 
made from silk has become general among civilized nations. 
5. Com is the general name for those plants, the seeds of 
which yield food for man. It is also used by different nations 
to denote the particular kind of grain on' which they chiefly 
depend for subsistence. The principal species of com or 
grain are wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, rice, and maize. 
None of these, so far as is known, is yielded by the earth 
spontaneously ; they can only be produced by cultivation : 
but there is no variety of soil •r climate, to which some of 
them are not adapted. Barley and oats can be reared in 
high northem latitudes; rye and wheat flourish in more 
temperate regions ; millet, rice, and maize, are the produce 
of the warm countries of the south. — From all these sorts of 
grain man obtains food for himself, and the animals which he 
has domesticated ; from some of them he extracts liquor ; 
and in many places he derives from them no inconsiderable 
portion of the materials of his habitations. — ^When we con- 
sider how necessary die com-plants are to the sustenance 
and comfort of animal life, we cannot sufficiently admire the 
wisdom and goodness of Providence in having aidapted them 
for being so universally diffused. 
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6. The word paper is derived from papyrtu, the name of 
an Egyptian plant, from which the ancients made a material 

' for writing on. The art of making paper from rags is said 
to have been invented by the Chinese. It was introduced 
into Europe by the Arabians or Moors. — Any fibrous vege- 
table matter which can be reduced to pulp, may be used for 
making paper ; but the substances best adapted for the pur- 
pose are linen, hempen, and cotton rags. Writing-paper is 
made of linen rags ; printing-paper is now chiefly made of the 
fibres of a grass called esparto ; and brown paper is made of 
hempen rags and cordage. — ^In the manu&cture of paper^ the 
first process is to sort the rags according to their quality. 
They are then cut, boiled, washed, bleached, and reduced to 
a thin pulp. This pulp is first put into a mould ; it is next laid 
upon a board cov^ed with felt, and pressed ; after which it 
is dried, dipped in a liquor called size, to make it fit for re- 
ceiving ink, and again pressed to give it a smooth surface. 
It is finally sorted, and put up in reams. Formerly all 
these operations were performed by the hand ; but now the 
greater number of them is done by machinery. 

7. The tiger belongs to the feline genus of animals. Its 
average height is about three feet, and its length nearly six 
feet. It is of a yellow colour, streaked with bars of black. 
The tiger is one of the most beautiful and active of the 
animal race, and is so strong that it has been known to carry 
ofif a deer or a buffido, which it had killed. Like the lion, 
it springs upon its prey firom an ambush. In its natural 
state it is very ferocious; yet it is sometimes tamed 
by the faquirs or mendicant priests of Hindostan ; and in 
menageries it is generally as much under control as any 
other animal of the same kind. Some years ago, a tigress 
escaped from a travelling menagerie on Salisbury Plain, and 
attacked the horses of a mail coach, which happened to be 
passing at the time. She was driven off by her keepers, 
however, and was soon afterwards retaken without difficulty. 
— ^The tiger is found in all the countries of Southern Asia, 
between the Indus and the borders of China. — ^Tiger-hunting 
is a favom*ite sport of the English in India. 
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8. Day is that portion of time during which we enjoy tlie 
light of the sun ; this is called the natural day. It also de- 
notes the period which the earth takes to revolve once upon 
its axis, and which is called the civil day. Among the 
ancient Jews, the civil day was reckoned from sunset to 
sunset ; other ancient nations reckoned it from sunrise to 
sunrise ; but, among modem nations, it is reckoned from mid- 
night to midnight, except by astronomers and navigators, 
who compute from noon to noon. — The natural subdivisions 
of the civil day are morning, forenoon, afternoon, evening, 
and night. ' In ancient times, the night was divided into four 
watches, and the natural day into twelve hours ; in modem 
times, the period between midnight and midnight is divided 
into twenty-four hours. Most nations subdivide this period 
into two portions of twelve hours each, namely, from mid- 
night to noon, and from noon to midnight ; but in Italy and 
one or two other countries, the hours are counted from one 
to twenty-four. — ^The regular succession of day and night is 
one of those arrangements, which God has promised shall 
continue unchanged, " while the earth remainetht" — Day is 
the natural season for active employment ; night for repose. 

9. Music is either vocal or instrumental. The former is 
composed of sounds produced by the human voice; the 
latter, of sounds produced by instruments constructed for 
the purpose. The sounds in music are represented by marks 
called notes, which are written on lines, with intermediate 
spaces, named a staffer stave. — Musical instruments were in- 
vented before the deluge. The triumphal song composed by 
Moses to celebrate the passage of the Bed Sea, was sung by 
the Israelites, accompanied by Miriam and the other women 
on timbrels. The Bible mentions a great many other occa- 
sions, on which both vocal and instrumental music was in- 
troduced by the Jews. Music was also practised by the 
Greeks, and other ancient nations. In modem times it has 
been cultivated with great success by the Germans, and 

Italians ; and in our own country it has long been considered 
as almost an essential branch of female education among the 
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higher and middle classes of society. Recently, attention 
has been directed to the best methods of cultivating a taste 
for music among the people generally; and no^v^ in this 
country, as in Germany, singing has become one of the 
usual branches of education in public and private schools. — 
Music is not only a pleasing and refined recreation, but is 
calculated to elevate and purify the mind. 

10. Pyramids are large buildings, found chiefly in Egypt 
and Nubia. They are broadest at the base, and contract 
gradually towards the summit. — ^The most celebrated pyra- 
mids are in Lower Egypt, nearly opposite Cairo. The 
largest of these is about 800 feet square, and 470 feet high, 
and covers more than thirteen acres of ground. It is of a 
quadrangular form, and the comers correspond to the four 
cardinal points of the compass. It consists of a series of 
platforms, each of which is smaller than the one underneath. 
On the north side there is an entrance, wliich admits into 
several chambers, in one of which is deposited a sarcophagus. 
— ^The other pyramids, though smaller, are similar in appear- 
ance, and were no doubt erected for a similar purpose. 
What that purpose was, has been the subject of much con- 
jecture. Some suppose that they were built for making 
astronomical observations, and others that they were con- 
secrated to the sun ; but the most probable opinion is that 
they were erected as the tombs of kings. 

11. The soul is that part of man which perceives, thinks, 
and wills. When speaking of its nature, we sometimes call 
it the spirit; when speaking of its powers, we call it the 
mind. We generally term it the soul, when referring to its 
condition and character. The soul is not a material sub- 
stance, like the body; and it is not subject to death. Though 
one and indivisible, it possesses various faculties. It was 
originally created pure and perfect ; but it has become cor- 
rupt, guilty, and debased by sin. It animates the body, 
while the two are in connexion ; but when the latter dies, it 
passes into a separate state of existence, in which it will con- 
tiliue till the resurrection, when it will be reunited with the 
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body. It was the soul which was created in the image of 
God ; it was the soul which the Redeemer suffered and died 
to deliver from condemnation, and restore to the condition 
from which it has fallen ; and it is the soul which the Holy 
Spirit renews in the image of God, and sanctifies for His 
service. 

12. Wisdom consists in choosing laudable objects, and 
employing the best means for accomplishing them. It is the 
right use and application of knowledge. This is what is 
generally called practical wisdom. We sometimas -speak of 
wisdom as a faculty ; as when we use the word to signify 
naturai sagacity, quickness of intellect, or the power of 
judging what is most just, proper, and usefuL We also 
speak of wisdom as an acquirement ; as when we use the 
word to denote what has been learned by study or experi- 
ence. In the Bible, wisdom very frequently means religion. 
History famishes us with examples of wisdom in all these 
acceptations. 



3. Description from Heads. 
Ezeroise 41. 

Rudiments, p. 71. 

1. The camel is found in various countries in Asia and 
the north of Africa. There are two varieties of thid animal ; 
the camel, usually so called, and the dromedary. The latter 
species derives its name from its swiftness ; and it bears the 
same relation to the camel, that the racer does to the horse 
of burden. Both camels and dromedaries are found, some 
with two humps on the back, and some with only one.— 
The natural localitv of the camel is the arid and barren 
desert, to the inhabitants of which it is of inestimable 
benefit. Its nulk supplies them with nourishment, its flesh 
with food, its hair, which is regularly shed once a year, 
with clothing, bedding, and coverings for their tents ; while 
its strength enables it to transport their merchandise through 
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dreary plains parched by excessive heat. — ^The structure 
and the habits of the camel are wonderfully adapted to the 
countries in which it lives, and the purposes for which it was 
evidently designed. Its feet are formed for treading on a 
dry and shifting soil ; its nostrils have the capacity of clos- 
ing, so as to shut out the driving sancL, when the whirlwind 
scatters it over the desert ; and, by a singular conformation 
of the stomach, it can take a prodigious quantity of water at 
once, and remain several days without drinking. Tt is, at 
the same time, the most tame and submissive of animals : it 
kneels down to be loaded and unloaded ; it requires neither 
whip nor spur during its monotonous journey ; and, even 
when overburdened, though it sometimes makes piteous 
complaints, yet it offers not the least resistance. — ^But the 
patience of this docile animal may be exhausted ; and it is 
said that, when it has been treated with injustice, it will 
take the first opportunity of gratifying its revenge. Eager, 
however, to express its resentment, it no longer retains any 
rancour when once it is satisfied. When an Arab, therefore, 
has excited the rage of a camel, he throws down his gar- 
ments in some place, near which the camel is to pass, and dis- 
poses them in such a manner, that they appear to cover a 
man sleeping under them. The camel recognises the clotheHi, 
seizes them in his teeth, shakes them with violence, and 
tramples on them in a rage. When its anger is appeased, it 
leaves them, and then the owner may make his appearance 
without any fear, and load and guide it as he pleases. — In 
Asia Minor, camels are sometimes trained to fight with one 
another, and such combats are among the favourite holiday 
amusements of the Turks. An enclosure is made, and two 
camels, previously muzzled so that they cannot hurt each 
other, are driven in, and incited to fight. Their mode of 
combat is curious ; they knock their heads together, twist 
their long necks, wrestle with their fore-legs, abnost like 
bipeds, and strive to throw each other down. 

it. The Cotton-plant contains a number of species, some 
of which are annual and herbaceous, and others perennial 

c2 
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and shrubby. It is cultivated most snccessfullj in southern 
Asia, Africa, the middle region^ of America, and the West 
India Islands. The herbaceous plants are raised from seed 
every year ; the perennial are generally cut down to the 
ground once in two or three years, and raised anew from 
seed every five or six 'years. The herbaceous plants yield 
the most valuable produce. — ^The flowers of the cotton-plant 
are of a yellow or dull purple colour. They are succeeded 
by pods, which, when ripe, open and disclose the cotton 
wool, mixed with the seeds. The cotton is gathered by the 
hand, and exposed to the sun till it is perfectly dry. The 
seeds are then separated from it by a machine; after which it 
is picked, sorted, packed up in bales, and sent to the manu- 
&ctnrer. — ^The fabrics made firom cotton are very numerous, 
and of all degrees. of fineness. India has been noted for 
them from time immemorial ; but it is in Britain that they 
have been brought to the greatest perfection. This is chiefly 
to be ascribed to the inventions in the machinery for spin- 
ning and weaving cotton, made by Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Crompton, Cartwright, and others.-^The growth of the 
cotton trade and manufactures in this country has been 
rapid beyond all precedent; and their effects a^e beyond all 
calculation. Millions of the human race are not only clothed 
in the material itself, but, directly or indirectly,* derive their 
means of subsistence from raising, manufacturing, and con- 
veying it from one part of the world to another. Nations 
on the opposite sides of the globe are brought into inter- 
course in buying and selling it, are taught to feel their 
common relationship and mutual dependence, and are made 
to promote one another's comfort and improvement. 

3. In common language, our neighbours are those who 
live near us, and especially those among them with whom 
we are in the practice of exchanging offices of kindness and 
friendship.' But the Scriptures teach us to give a more 
enlarged acceptation to the term, and to consider all our 
fellow-men as neighbours. This was especially taught by 
oar Saviour in the parable of the good Samaritan. A certain 
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lawyer, for the purpose of tempting Christ, asked Him what 
he should do to inherit eternal life. In reply, our Saviour 
asked what was written on the subject in the law ; to which 
the lawyer answered, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thy- 
self." " Thou hast answered right," said Christ : " this do, 
and thou shalt live." Willing to justify himself, however, 
the lawyer again asked, ''And who is my neighbour?" in 
answer to which question our Saviour related the following 
parable : — A certain man, who was travelling from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, was attacked by robbers, who, having 
plundered and wounded him, left him half dead by the way- 
side. The first person who came up was a priest ; but he, 
instead of giving any assistance, as might have been ex- 
pected from one of his sacred calling, passed by on the other 
side. Then followed a Levite, who stopped indeed, and 
looked for a few moments on the naked and wounded man, 
but, unmindful of the charity and mercy becoming his 
official character, also proceeded on his way without offering 
relief. The next person who came to the place, was a 
Samaritan ; one of that hated race, with which the Jews had 
no dealings. When he saw the miserable condition of the 
sufferer, forgetting that he was despised as an alien both by 
nation and by religion, he had compassion on him ; and 
having bound up his wounds, and revived him with oil and 
wine, he conveyed him, on his own beast, to an inn, where 
he himself took care of him during the remainder of that 
day and the following night. Next morning, before setting 
out on his journey, he gave the host a sum of money, and 
promised that, if it was not sufficient to defray the expenses 
of the wounded man till he recovered, he would pay the rest 
the next time he passed that way. " Which no^ of these 
three," demanded our Saviour, " was neighbour unto him 
that fell among the thieves?" The lawyer had only one 
answer : " He that showed mercy on him.*^ Then said Jesus 
unto him, '' Go, and do thou likewise." — From this parable 
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we learn, that, forgetting national animoBities, religious 
differences, and personal provocations, it is the duty of all 
men to show kindness to one another, and to relieve those 
who are in distress. 

4. The waterfall which I am about to describe, is situated 
at the distance of five miles from the place where I passed 
a few weeks last autumn. Accompanied by two friends, I 
set out to visit it early in the forenoon. The district of 
country through which we had to pass, is one of the most 
highly cultivi^ted in this part of the island ; and its appear- 
ance at this season was rendered peculiarly rich, by the 
fields of waving com ready for the sickle. We reached the 
banks of the river nearly two miles above the fall, and pro- 
posed to follow its course downwards. It is here a re* 
markably placid stream, flowing along so gently, that its. 
current is scarcely perceptible. After receiving a pretty 
large tributary, however, od the side opposite to that on 
which we were walking, its rapidity increases, and its chan- 
nel becomes more narrow and rugged. The banks also, 
which, for several miles above, are scarcely elevated above 
the level of the water, become more precipitous — so much 
so Indeed, that we could not always keep close to the edge 
of the stream, but had occasionally to turn aside in order to 
pass some steep or projecting rock. It was after getting 
round an obstacle of this kind, that we became aware of our 
near approach to the fall. A low sullen roar burst upon the 
ear, which, as we proceeded nearer, became so loud that we 
could scarcely hear one another speak. The prevailing 
sensation in our minds was that of mysterious awe ; for as 
yet we could not see the mighty rush of waters, from which 
the noise proceeded. At last, on turning the angle of a rock, 
the whole cascade burst upon our view. It was one of the 
most mayiificent sights I ever beheld. I cannot describe it, 
however ; I can only note down a few of the most prominent 
objects, and leave you to group them together in your own 
imagination. Where the cataract commences, the channel 
has been narrowed to about ten feet. The first leap which 
he water takes is about fifty feet, the sheet gradually spf*ead- 
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ing wider as it descends. Immediately below this, there are 
two other leaps from narrow ledges of rock ; but in neither 
of these does the stream bound clear out from the precipice, 
as in the uppermost. It tumbles and dashes from crag to 
crag and side to side, as if it had been stunned and confused 
by the first fall, and ^ at last rolls gloomily into a deep pool 
at the foot of the precipice. This pool cannot be seen, how- 
ever, from the top of the rock ; and indeed, after it makes 
the third leap, you lose sight of the river altogether, till, 
nearly a quarter of a mile below, you catch a glimpse of it 
through the trees, flowing calmly and silently through the 
valley.. Above the fall, there are very few trees, and the 
precipices also are almost naked ; but downwards, as far as 
the eye can reach, the banks are clothed with the finest 
wood. — One celebrated writer calls the vapour which con- 
tinually rises from a cataract' like this, " the everlasting in•^ 
cense of the waters ; " and another compares the rainbow, 
which is sometimes seen above the foaming abyss, to '* Love 
watching Madness." The following quotation from Thom- 
son's Seasons, will perhaps give you a more correct notion of 
this famous waterfall, than my very imperfect description : — 
'* Smooth, to the shelving brink, a copious flood 
Holls fair and placid : where, collected all 
In one impetuous torrent, down the steep 
It thundering shoots, and shakes the country round. 
At first, an azure sheet, it rushes broad ; 
Then, whitening, by degrees, as prone it falls. 
And from the loud-resounding rocks below 
Dashed in a cloud of foam, it sends aloft 
A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless shower. 
Nor can the tortured wave here find repose : 
But, raging still amid the shaggy rocks, 
Now flashes o'er the scattered fragments, now 
Aslant the hollowed channel rapid darts ; 
Andy falling fast from gradual slope to slope, 
With wild infracted course, and lessened roar, 
. It gains a safer bed, and steals, at last. 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale. 
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Section II. — ^Najieation. 

1. Abridgment. 
Ezeroise 42. 

Rudiments, p. 7a 

1. DionysiuSy the tyrant of Syracase, was miserable in the 
midst of all his wealth and luxury. One day, when Damo- 
cles, a courtier, was endeavouring to persuade him that he 
was the happiest monarch on the earth, the king asked if he 
had any wish to prove this happiness by his own experience. 
Damocles replied that nothing would give him so much 
pleasure ; upon which Dionysius ordered to be provided for 
him everything that could gratify the taste, delight the 
senses, or satisfy the appetites. Damocles surrendered him- 
self to indulgence without restraint, and was stretched on a 
couch in an ecstasy of enjoyment, when the sensation of 
pleasure instantly gave place to that of terror. Casting his 
eyes upwards, he beheld a naked sword suspended over his 
head by a single hair. Starting from the couch, and hurry- 
ing from the apartment, he prostrated himself before the 
king, and earnestly solicited permission to retire from a state, 
the pomp and magnificence of which could only be pur- 
chased by living in continual apprehension. 

2. A nightingale, which had been cheering the village 
with his song all day, and had even continued to sing 
throughout the evening, began at last to be hungry ; when, 
looking round for something to eat, he saw at a distance 
on the gromid, an object shining in the dark, which he kne^ 
to be a glow-worm. Alighting from the hawthorn bush on 
which he had been perched, he was about to pick it up, 
when the glow-worm thus addressed him : — " If you admired 
my lamp, as much as I admire your minstrelsy, you would 
be as unwilling to do me injury, as I would be to spoil your 
song ; for it was the same divine Power who taught you to 
sing and me to shine, that we might beautify and cheer the 
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Dight, you by your music, and I by my light.'* The nightin- 
gale approved so highly of this sentiment, that he instantly 
released the glow-worm, and sought for his supper elsewhere ; 
thereby teaching jarring sectaries the important lesson, that 
instead of vexing and destroying one another, they should 
live in peace, each performing the duties of his own sphere, 
and respecting the gifts and graces of the others. 

3. Philip, king of Macedon, is more worthy of admiration 
for the following act of justice, than for all his victories. 
A Macedonian soldier who had merited the royal favour by 
his courage, was shipwrecked in a violent storm, and cast 
upon the shore, naked and almost lifeless. A countryman, 
who lived in the neighbourhood, having observed his distress, 
hastened to his relief, conveyed him to his house, and used 
all the means in his power, first to revive him, and after- 
wards to restore him to his former health and strength. 
These charitable offices were continued for forty days, by 
which time the soldier was completely recovered, when his 
kind host supplied him with money to defray the expenses 
of his journey homeward. The soldier was lavish in his 
expressions of gratitude, and promised to reconunend his 
preserver to the king, who would not fail to reward his 
generous hospitality. Soon after his return, he presented 
himself before Philip ; but instead of redeeming the promise 
which he had made, he, with the basest ingratitude, solicited 
a grant of the houses and lands of the very man who had 
saved and sheltered him ; and, in order to induce the king 
to comply with his request, he gave an exaggerated account 
of his own services and misfortunes. Believing his repre- 
sentations, Philip, without further inquiry, did as he de- 
sired ; upon which the soldier returned to his benefactor, 
and, with heartless severity, dispossessed him of aU his pro- 
perty. Driven almost to desperation, the poor man assumed 
courage to send to the king a true statement of the whole 
affair. When Philip perused the narrative, he was filled 
with indignation, and not only ordered the rightful owner 
to be immediately reinstated in his possessions, but caused 
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the soldier to be branded on the forehead as the ^' Ungrate- 
ful Guest." 

4. I have sometimes had occasion to remark a proud, con- 
ceited, talkative fellow, who, though scarcely possessing so 
much observation as to keep himself out of danger, yet, be- 
cause he had travelled a great deal, would, on every subject, 
beg you to defer to his judgment, and acquiesce in his de- 
cision. Two travellers of this description were once jour- 
neying through the deserts of Arabia, when, among other 
subjects, they began to talk of the chameleon. *^ It is cer- 
tainly a strange animal," said the one, " with the long lean 
body of a lizard, the head of a fish, the tongue of a serpent, 
three distinct daws on each foot, a long tail, a slow pace, 
and a beautiful blue colour.". "Stop there," replied the 
other, " the colour is green ; I saw the animal very lately, 
as it lay basking in the sun, and eating the air for food." 
" Sir, I also saw the animal lately, as it lay extended in the 
cool shade ; and I again affirm that it is blue." " Aijkd I 
again assure you that it is green." " Green I why, sir, do 
you think I have lost my eyes?" "If they always serve 
you thus, it would be no great loss." The contest at last 
grew so warm, that from words they had almost come to 
blows, when they were fortunately overtaken by a third 
traveller. To him they agreed to refer the dispute, and 
accordingly asked if he knew whether the chameleon was 
blue or green. "Blue or green!" cried he, "\Thy it is 
neither the one nor the other. I caught the animal last 
night, and examined it minutely by the light of a candle : it 
is black. You stare ; but I can produce it, for I have it 
still in my possession." " Do produce it, sir, if you please ; 
and I could wager my life you will find it blue." " And I 
could swear that it is green." " Well then, to remove all 
doubt, here it is ; and if it does not turn out to be black, I 
will eat it." With these words he laid the reptile before 
them, and, to the astonishment of all the three, it was white. 
" My children," cried the chameleon, exercising for the first 
time the faculty of speech, " you are all right, and all wrong ; 
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for I am sometimes of one colour, and sometimes of an- 
other. Hence, when you are talking of what you have be- 
held, learn to consider that others can see as well as yon, 
and that no one will prefer your eyesight to his own.** 



2. Amplification. 
Exercise 43. 

Rudiments, p. 79. 

1. The fox, though in general more disposed to roguery 
than wit, had once a strong inclination to play a practical 
joke on his neighbour the stork. He accordingly invited 
her to dinner with great ceremony ; but, when it was placed 
upon the table, the stork found that it consisted entirely of 
different kinds of soup, served up in broad shallow dishes ; 
so that she could only dip in the end of her bill, but could 
not possibly satisfy her hunger. The fox lapped it up very 
readily ; and, every now and then addressing himself to his 
guest, desired to know how she liked her entertainment ; 
hoped that everything was seasoned to her mind ; and de- 
clared that he was very sorry to see her eat so sparingly. 
The stork, perceiving that she was played upon, took no 
notice of it, but pretended to like every dish extremely; 
and, at parting, pressed the fox so earnestly to return her 
visit, that he could not in civility refuse. The day arriyed, 
and he repaired to his appointment ; but, to his great mor- 
tification, when dinner appeared, he found it composed of 
minced meat, served up in long narrow-necked glasses ; so 
that he was only tantalized with the sight of what it was 
impossible for him to taste. The stork thrust in her long 
bill, and helped herself very plentifully ; then, turning to 
reynard, who was eagerly licking the outside of a jar, where 
some sauce had been spilled, " I am very glad," said she, 
smiling^ " that you seem to have so good an appetite ; I 
hope you will take as hearty a dinner at my table, as I did 
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the other day at yours." Reynard hung his head, and 
looked very much displeased. ^^ Nay, nay/' said the stork, 
" do not pretend to be out of humour about the matter ; 
they that cannot take a jest, should never make one." 

2. Alexander the Great, having taken Sidon, and de- 
throned the king, permitted Hephsestion, one of his generals, 
to elect whomsoever of the citizens he should judge worthy 
of so exalted a station. Hephaestion was quartered at the 
house of two brothers, who were of the most considerable 
family in the city, and to these he offered the crown. But 
they refused it, teUing him that, according to the laws' of 
their country, no person could ascend the throne unless he 
were of the blood royal. HephsBstion, admiring their great- 
ness of mind, then requested them to name some person 
of the royal family, who would remember, when he was 
king, that it was to them he owed the crown. They replied 
that they did not know any person more worthy of the 
diadem than one Abdolonymus, who was descended from 
the royal family, but was nevertheless so poor, that he was 
obliged to earn his bread by manual labour in a garden 
without the city. HephsBstion approved of their choice; 
and the two brothers went in quest of Abdolonymus, whom 
they found weeding his garden. When they- saluted him as 
king, he at first thought they were in jest, and asked them 
if they were not ashamed thus to ridicule his poverty. But, 
on being repeatedly assured that he was now actually king 
of Sidon, he permitted them to invest him with the robes of 
state, and conduct him to the palace. The news of this 
event immediately spread over the whole city. Most of the 
inhabitants were overjoyed at it; but some murmured, 
especially the rich, who, despising the former poverty of 
Abdolonymus, could not help expressing their resentment at 
his present elevation. Alexander, therefore, commanded 
the newly elected prince to be sent for, and, after surveying 
him very attentively, said, " Thy air and mien do not con- 
tradict what is related of thy extraction ; but I should be 
glad to know with what frame of mind thou didst bear thy 
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poverty." " I pray," replied AbdolonymuB, " that I may 
bear my crown with equal patience. These hands procured 
me all I desired ; and while I possessed nothing, I wanted 
nothing." This answer gave Alexander so high an idea of 
the virtue of Abdolonymus, that he not only confirmed him 
in. the kingdom, but presented him with the rich furniture 
of his predecessor, and annexed one of the neighbouring 
provinces to his dominions. 

3. Having occasion, during the late war, to visit one of 
the buildings set apart for the use of the French prisoners, 
my attention was particularly directed towards one of the 
captives, who was cheering the dreary hours of his confine- 
ment by plaiting wicker-work, which he performed with a 
dexterity and neatness more like amusement than labour. 
I was so much interested in his appearance, that, after having 
conversed with him for a short time, I took the liberty of 
asking his story. He willingly complied, and related it in 
my native language, which long practice had rendered as 
familiar to him as his own. "Before the commencement 
of these wars, I lived in a small but picturesque cottage on 
the willowy banks of the Loire. I had married one who 
had been my companion from childhood, and with whom my 
happiness was as perfect as it was short-lived. One morning, 
which I shall never forget, the bright sun and the balmy air 
had induced us to go forth to select some of the prettiest 
twigs, to warp a cradle for our unborn child. We were 
still engaged in our interesting task, beguiling the hours, as 
we passed from thicket to thicket, with many a fond hope 
and pleasing anticipation, when intelligence was suddenly 
brought to us, that I had been balloted as a conscript. It 
was the death-knell of my beloved wife ; with difficulty I got 
her conveyed to our cottage ; she died ; but the child sur- 
vived. During the four days which elapsed before I was 
required to join the army, I completed the rocking couch, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing it contain my sleeping 
infant, upon whose cheek played the smile of her who was 
now slumbering in the tomb. At last the hour came which 
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forced me to quit my child ; and I have never seen him since. 
I do not even know whether he lives to deck his mother's 
grave with flowers, or whether he is not already laid by her 
side. I fear he is dead; and now my only wish is to be 
restored to my liberty and home, that I may once more visit 
that grave, stretch myself upon it, and die.'' 

4. Androcles was the slave of a noble Koman, who was 
proconsul of Africa. He had been guilty of a great offence, 
for which his master would have put him to death, had 
he not found an opportunity to escape out of his hands. 
Winged with terror,* he fled into the deserts of Numidia. 
As he wandered among the barren and burning sands of the 
wilderness, faint with heat and hunger, he espied a cave in 
the side of a rock. He went in, and finding at the farther 
end a place to sit down upon, rested there for some time. 
At length, to his great surprise, a huge overgrown lion 
entered the mouth of the cave. Androcles, trembling and 
pale, expected to be torn in pieces; but. the lion, instead of 
attacking him, laid his paw upon his lap, and with a kind of 
complaining voice, began to lick his hand. Androcles, after 
having recovered from his fright, observed the lion's paw to 
be very much swollen by a large thorn which stuck in it. 
He immediately pulled it out, and, by squeezing the p;iw 
very geiltly, forced out a great deal of corrupt matter. 
Upon receiving this good office, the lion left him, and soon 
after returned with a fawn which he had just killed; Androcles 
roasted the flesh of it in the heat of the sun, and subsisted 
upon it till the lion supplied him with another. He lived 
many days in this frightful solitude, the lion catering for 
him with great assiduity. At last, being tired of this savage 
society, he resolved to deliver himself up into his master's 
hands, and to suffer the utmost effects of his displeasure, 
rather than remain thus driven out from mankind. His 
master was at that time collecting a number of the largest 
lions, as a present to the Roman people; and, when An- 
drocles surrendered himself, he ordered him to be carried to 
Rome, to fight with one of them in the amphitheatre. When 
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the day of the combat arrived, Androcles was placed in the 
area of the amphitheatre, and stood expecting every moment 
that his antagonist would come out upon him. At length a 
monstrous lion started from the den, where he had been 
kept hungry for the show. His eyes glared living fire, his 
roarings resounded through the amphitheatre, and he bounded 
with fury towards the man ; but on a sudden, after having 
observed him attentively, he fell to the ground, and crept 
towards his feet with idl the signs of blandishment. An- 
drocles, after a short pause, discovered that it was his old 
Numidian friend, and immediately renewed his acquaintance 
with him. Their mutual congratulations were very surprising 
to the beholders, who^ upon hearing an account of the whole 
, matter from Androcles, ordered him to be pardoned, and the 
lion to be given up into his possession. Ajidrocles returned 
at Rome the civilities which he had received in the deserts 
of Africa. He used to lead the lion about the streets of the 
city, the people everywhere gathering about them, and re- 
peating one to another, " This is the lion, who was the man^s 
host ; this is the man, who was the lion^s physician." 



Section III. — ^Pakaphrase. 

Ezerclse 46. 

Radiment8,p*86. 

1. A good deed is the more meritorious, the less osten- 
tatiously it is performed. 

2. It is the duty of children to pbey the commands of 
their parents, to follow their advice, to profit by their ex- 
perience, and to take pleasure in their society. Brothers 
and sisters ought to love one another, to associate frequently 
together, even when no longer under the parental roof, and 
to live in peace and friendship. 

' 3, Providence requires that every one should bear his 
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share of the daties and burdens of the community. No man 
is bom to idleness. Upon some devolves the cultivation of 
the soil, and upon others the practice of the mechanical arts. 
Some engage in commerce, and others devote themselves to 
literature. Thus all classes of society co-operate for their 
common benefit. 

4. The best way to disprove an unfounded rumour is to 
pay no attention to it ; for if you appear to be very anxious 
that it should be thought untrue, people will be apt to suspect 
that it is not entirely without a cause. Fame is like a 
scolding woman : the more you contradict her, the more 
loudly she rails; but cease to return an answer, and she 
will soon be silent. 

6. Two young bears, having left their native woods, came 
to a bee-hive well stored with honey. Delighted at the 
discovery, they hastily overturned it, and began to eat 
voraciously. But the bees were not to be deprived of the 
fruits of their labour with impunity. Flying about the 
bears, they wounded them severely in the ears, eyes, and 
wherever they could insert their stings. In vain the bears 
endeavoured to repel the attacks of their nimble foes ; they 
were at last forced to retreat to the woods, maddened by 
pain, and blinded by rage. AVhen their sufferings and pas- 
sion had subsided, and they had leisure to reflect upon 
their conduct, they lamented their folly, and resolved to 
profit by their sad experience, that pleasure is always bought 
with pain. 

6. The experience of every day proves that no person is 
free from the cares and sorrows of the present life. Amidst 
the changes which are continually taking place, who can 
calculate on even a single hour^s unmingled enjoyment? 
Our happiness may be destroyed in such an endless variety 
of ways, that it is impossible to say when or from what 
quarter the attack may come. Bodily pain, mental disease, 
the loss of our temporal possessions, slanderous imputations 
on bur integrity, the faithlessness or removal of our friends, 
the death or disobedience of our children, — all or any of 
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these may sap the foundation of our peace, and ruin our 
future hopes and prospects. In what earthly benefit or 
advantage then can we securely confide? How can we 
defend ourselves against suffering or misfortune ? 



PAET IV.— STYLE. 
Section I. — Qualities of Style. 

1. Purity. 
Exercise 47. 

RndimentSi p. 89. 

1. A variety of pleasing objects charms the eye. 

2. If the privileges to which he has an undoubted right , 
and wMch he has so long enjoyed, should now be wrested 
from him, it would be flagrant injustice. 

3. The religion of these people, as well as their customs 
and manners, wca strangely misrepresented. 

4. Whether one person, or more than one, were concerned 
in the business, does not yet appear. 

5. The mind of man cannot be long without some food to 
nourish the activity of Ua thoughts. 

6. They ought to have contributed the same proportion 
as we, yet we gave a third more than they, 

7. Whom should I meet the other evening but my old 
friend ? 

8. Thai sort of favours doee real injury under the appear- 
ance of kindness. 

9. I saw one person, or more them one, enter the garden. 

10. Every person, whatever be Mb station, is bound by 
the duties of morality and religion. 

11. The conspiracy was the more easily discovered from 
its being known to many. 

12. The pleasures of the understanding are preferable to 
those of the senses. 
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13. Virtue confers supreme dignity on man, and should be 
his cAtigf desireu 

14. Eve WAS fairer than any of her daughters. 

15. I cannot tell who has befriended me, unless it is ^ 
from whom I have received so many favours. 

16. The confession is ingenuous, and I hope more from 
you now, than I could have done, if you had promised. 

17. Each of these words impliea some pursuit or object 
relinquished. 

18. No nation gives greater encouragement than ours 
to learning ; yet, at the same time, none is so injudicious 
in the application. 

19. I ^hoU be obliged to him, if he will gratify me in that 
particular. 

20. We have done no more than it was our duty to do. 

21. The want of aUenUan to this rule is the cause of a 
very common error. 

22. His vices have weakened his mind, and broken his 
health. 

23. They could not persuade him, though they were etfcr 
so eloquent. 

24. We need not, and we do not, limit the divine purposes. 

25. The greatest difficulty was found in fixing just senti- 
ments. 

26. The error was occasioned by compliance with earnest 
entreaty. 

27. You know the esteem I have^ his philosophy. 

28. He is resolved on going abroad. 

29. Neither the one nor the other shall make me swerve 
from the path which I have traced /or myself. 

30. Though conformable to custom, the practice is wrong. 

31. This remark is founded on truth. 

32. Every office of command should be entrusted to 
persons in whom parliament can confide. 

33. The Saxons reduced the greater part of Britain under 
their own power. 

34. He was accused of having acted unfairly. 
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35. Their conduct was agreeable to their profession. 

36. She has an abhorrence of all deceitful conduct. 

37. The wisest princes need not think it any diminution 
of their greatness, or derogation^om their sufficiency, to rely 
upon counseL 

Exercise 48. 

Budiments, p. 91. 

1. The king soon found reason to repent of provoking 
such dangerous enemies. 

2. The popular lords did not fail to enlarge on the sub- 
ject. 

3. The queen, to whom it vms of the greatest importance 
that the two monarchs should be at peace, acted the part of 
mediator. 

4. The removing of the term from Westminster, during the 
sitting of parliament, was iUegaL 

5. AH these things required abundance of refinement and 
delicacy to manage with advantage, as weU as a strict obser- 
vance q/" times and seasons. 

6. The haughtiness of Florio was very ungracrfvl, and 
disgusted both his friends and strangers. 

7. .When I made some suitable remarks upon his conduct, 
he began to ridicule me; but he had as toell have let it 
alone. 

8. The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance, and 
exhibited much that was glaring and tohimsical, 

9. They thought it an important subject, and the question 
was strenuously debated on both sides. 

10. / am wearied with seeing so perverse a disposition. 

11. They have manifested great camdowr in the whole 
transaction. 

12. It is difficult to discover tiie spirit and dmgn of some 
laws. 

13. / am grieved to look over so many blank leaves in the 
book of my life. 

D 
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14. I think that I am not mistaken in an opinion which 
I have so well considered. 

15. Let us not giye too hasty credit to stories which may 
injure our neighbour : perhaps they are the offspring of cal- 
umny or misapprehension. 

16. It is grievous to think with what eagerness two or 
three eminent personages have obstinaidy persisted in the in- 
troduction of such barbarisms. 



2. Propriety. 
Ezeroiae 49. 

Rudimentfl, p. 9S. 

1. He is not in any degree better than those he so liber- 
ally condemns. 

2. The meaning of the phrase, as I understand it, is very 
different from the common acceptation. 

3. The &vourable moment should be embraced, for he 
does not continue long of one mind. 

4. I exposed myself so much among the people,, that I 
toas once or twice in danger of getting my head broken, 

5. He is very dexterous in penetrating the views and de- 
signs of others. 

6. Yon may perceive at a glance the difficulties to which 
such conduct will expose you. 

7. This performance is much (he same as the other. 

8. Every year a new flower, in his judgment, eoBcels all the 
old ones, though it is much inferior to them in both colour 
and shape. 

9. His name must descend to posterity with distinguished 
honour in the public records of the nation. 

10. If all men were exemplary in their conduct, things 
would soon take a new aspect^ and religion receive a mighty 
encouragement. 

11. Learning and arts were but then in their infancy. 
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12. It happened un{ortvLn9.tely J that two. of the principal 
persons disagreed, and had a £a.tal quarrel. 

13. Most of the sailors were asleep in their berths, when 
a heavy wave broke over the ship, and sw^ away the pin- 
nace and binnacle. The cabin windows were secured, or the 
vessel would have filled. The mainmast was so damaged, 
that we were obliged to strengthen it, and saU for the nearest 
port. 

Ezeroiae 50. 

Radiments, p. 88. 

1. Let OS consider the works of nature and of art with 
proper attention. 

2. He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of the soul 
and the body. 

3. Some productions of nature rise or sink in value, ac- 
cording as they more or less resemble those of art. 

4. The Latin tongue was never spoken in its purity, in this 
island. 

5. For some centuries, there was a constant intercourse 
between France and England, by reason q/'the domin- 
ions which we possessed there, and the conquests which we 
made. 

6. He is impressed with a true sense of the importance of 
that function, when chosen from a regard to the interests of 
piety and virtue. 

7. The wise and the foolish, the virtuous and the vile, the 
learned and the ignorant, the temperate and the profligate, 
must often, like the wheat and the tares, be blended to- 
gether. 

Exercise 51. 

Badiments, p. 94. 

1. An eloquent speaker may give more numerous, but can- 
not give more convincing arguments, than this plain man 
offered. 
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2. These persons possessed Tery moderate intellects, even 
before they had impaired ihem by the indulgence ^ their pas- 
sions. 

3. Tnie wit is nature dressed to advantage; hut some 
works have more (jmamemi than does them good. 

4. The sharks thai prey upon the inadvertency of young 
heirs, are more pardonable than those, who trespass upon the 
good opinion of such as treat them with great confidence and 
respect. 

5. Honour teaches us properly to respect ourselves, and 
to violate no right or privilege of our neighbour. It leads 
us to support the feeble, to relieve the distressed, and to 
scorn to be governed by degrading and injurious passions. 
That rniisty therefore, he a false and mistaken honour , which 
prompts the destroyer to take the life of his friend. 

Exercise 52. 

Budlments, p. 94. 

1. When our intimacy is considered, how is it possible that 
I should not grieve for having lost such a friend f 

2. The hen being in her nest, was kUIed and eaten there by 
the eagle; or. The eagle killed the hen, carried her to his nest, 
and there ate her, 

3. It may be justly said, that no laws are better than those 
of England, 

4. They who have pretended to polish and refine the lan~ 
guage, have been the chief agents in multiplying its &\>nse8 and 
absurdities. 

5. The adventurers, degenerating from the customs of their 
own nation, were gradually assimilated to the natives, instead 
of reclaiming them from their uncultivated manners. 

6. Solomon, the son of David, and the builder of the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, was the richest monarch that reigned over 
the Jewish people. 

7« The Divine Being, ever liberal and faithful, heapeth 
favours on His servants. 
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Ezeroiae 53. 

Rudiments, p. 95. 

1. I seldom see a noble building, or any great piece of 
magnificence and pomp, bat I think, how little is all this to 
satisfy the ambition of an immortal soul. 

2. When ^ waiera of the ddttge had subsidedf they left be- 
hind ihem false and slippery ground. 

3. That man is not qualified for a bust, who has not a good 
deal of wit and vivacity. 

4. However deep I sink^ a lower deep. 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide. 

5. '^ofemer than two hundred scholars have been educated 
in that Bchool. 

6. The hudnesa, however laudable ihe aUempt, was found 
to be impracticable. 

7. He is our common bene&ctor, and deserves our respect 
and obedience. 

8. Vivacity is often promoted by presenting a sensible 
object to the mind, instead of an intellectual one. 

9. The house is a cold one, for it has a northern ea^pomre, 

10. The proposal for each of us to relinquish something 
was complied with, and produced a cordial recondUation, 

11. It is difficult for him to speak three sentences mcces- 
eively. 

12. The neglect of timely precaution was the cause of this 
great loss. 

13. Disputing should be always so managed, as to remind 
U8 that the only end of it is truth. 

14. We have increaaed our family and expenses, and en- 
larged our garden and fruit orchard. 

15. By proper reflection, we may be taught to correct 
what is erroneous, and supply what is defective. 

16. The good man is not overcome by disappomtment, 
when that which is mortal dies, when that which b mutable 
begins to change, and when that which we know to be tran- 
sient jpoMes aioay. 
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3. Precision. 
Ezeroise 54. 

Budiments, p. 96. 

1. This great politician desisted from his designs, when he 
found them impracticable. 

2. Though raised to an exalted station, she was a pattern 
of piety and virtue. 

3. The human body may be divided into the head, the 
trunk, and the limbs. 

4. His end soon approached| and he died with great forti- 
tude. 

5. Poverty induces dependence ; and dependence in- 
creases corruption. 

6. There can be no order in the life of that man who does 
not allow a due share of his time to retirement and reflec- 
tion. 

7. His cheerful, happy temper keeps up a kind of day- 
light in his mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
serenity. 

Ezeroise 55. 

Rudiments, p. 97. 

1. The first day was spent in forming rules of order, and 
the second in presenting resolutions. 

2. The birds were clad in their brightest plumage, and the 
trees in their richest verdure. 

3. The occurrence which the sentinel told the sergeant, 
he repeated to the captain, who reported it to the general. 

4. Notwithstanding the rapidity with which time fliea, 
men spend their lives in trifles and follies ; although reason 
and religion declare, that not a moment should pass without 
improvement, 

5. He was in the practice of employing many expressions 
not generally in use. 

6. Mankind first wrote on tables of stone. 
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7. Our expectations are frequently disappointed, because 
we look for greater happiness from the future, than experi- 
ence authorizes. 

8. No learning is generally so dearly bought, or so valu- 
able when it is bought, as that which we have ousquired in 
the school of experience. 

9. The brightness of prosperity, shining on owr anUcipa- 
tions, casts adversity into the shade, and erUightena our future 
prospects. 

Ezeroise 56. 

Badiments, p. 97. 

1. Would you say that he is trustworthy, who has for- 
saken his friends, abandoned all hope of regaining their 
esteem, and reUnqmshed even the pretension of being called 
an honest man ? 

2. The secretary gave up the place of trust he held under 
government, deserted Ms party, left his parents in affliction, 
and guiUed the kingdom for ever. 

3. I abhor being in debt ; I detest treachery. 

4. The king is happy who is served by an active minister, 
ever industrious to promote his country^s welfare, nor less 
diligent to obtain intelligence of what is passing at other 
courts, than assiduow to relieve, the cares of his royal 
master, and sedulous to study the surest methods of extend- 
ing the commerce of the empire abroad, while he lessens all 
burdens upon the subjects at home. 

5. A patriot avows his opposition to a corrupt ministry, 
and is applauded; a gentleman acknowledges his mistake, 
and is forgiven ; a prisoner confesses the crime of which he 
stands accused, and is punished. 

6. A hermit is austere in his life ; a casuist severe in his 
application of religion or law; a judge rigorous in his sen- 
tences. 

7. Buchanan^s history is authentic ; but there are some 
doubts regarding the genuineness of Ossian's poems. 
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8. The earl, being a man of extensive capacity^ stored his 
mind with a variety of ideas ; which circumstance contrib- 
uted to the successful exertion of his vigorous abiWiea, 

9. By the custom of walking often in the streets, one ac- 
quires the habit of idleness. 

10. Philip found difficulty in managing the Athenians, on 
account of their natural dispositions ; but the eloquence of 
Demosthenes was the great obstacle to his designs. 

11. He is master of an entire house, which has not one 
complete apartment. 

12. An honest man will refrain from employing an equivO' 
cal expression ; a confused man may often utter ambigiunis 
terms without design. 

13. This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiors with 
great disdain. 

14. Galileo invented the telescope ; Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood. 

15. He is an only child, having neither brother nor sister. 

16. A man may be too proud to be vain, 

17. The traveller remarked the most striking objects he 
saw ; the general observed all the motions of the enemy. 

18. I am surprised at what is new or unexpected ; aston- 
ished at what is vast or great ; amazed at what is incompre- 
hensible ; and confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

19. He died by violence ; for he was killed with a sword. 

20. A wise man employs the most proper means for suc- 
cess; a prudent man, the safest means to avoid being 
brought into danger. 



4. Critical Examination of Sentences. 

Exercise 57. 

Rudiments, p. 99. 

1. '' The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to 
those hours, which splendour cannot gild, and acclamation 
cannot exhilarate." 
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As '' prudence " rather prevents than gives, a more ap- 
propriate term might be used. In other respects the sen- 
tence is unobjectionable.^ 

2. " To dread no eye, and to suspect no tongue, is the 
great prerogative of innocence ; an exemption granted only 
to invariable virtue." 

To " suspect a tongue," and " invariable virtue," are not 
very choice expressions. " To dread no eye," and " to sus- 
spect no tongue," are two distinct " prerogatives ; " hence 
the verb ought to be " are," not " is." If the latter part of 
the sentence is meant to be a repetition of the former, in 
different words, it is incorrect; as a "prerogative" is 
something better than an " exemption," and " virtue " im- 
plies more than ^4nnocence." Besides, it is superfluous. 

3. " Arbitrary power I look upon as a greater evil than 
anarchy itself, as much as a savage is in a happier state 
than a slave at the oar." 

The arrangement of this sentence might be improved by 
placing the object after the predicate ; and a less familiar 
expression might be advantageously substituted for " look 
upon." The latter clause does not contain all the words 
which are necessary to make the sense complete : it ought to 
be " as much as the state of a savage is happier than that 
of a slave at the oar." 

4. " Whoever is in the least acquainted with Grecian his- 
tory must know that their legislator, by the severity of his 
institutions, formed the Spartans into a robust, hardy, valiant 
nation, made for war." 

All the expressions in this sentence are selected with a 
due regard to propriety, except "made for war," which 
transgresses both the first and fifth rules of Propriety. 

* The remarks in this Exercise, and in Exerdses 72 and 86, are intended 
to assist the Teacher in pointing out to his Pupils the expressions on which 
they are to oomment, and the rules by which they are to examine them. 
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6. Cleabness. 
Ezeroise 58. 

BudimentSy p. 101. 

1. The works of art receive a great advantage from the 
resemblance which they have to those of nature, because here 
not only is the similitude pleasant, but the pattern is perfect. 

2. By doing the same thing oftenj it becomes habitual. 

3. Not to exasperate him, I spoke only a few words. 

4. Sixtus the Fourth was, if I mistake not, at least a 
great collector of books. 

5. We frequently do those things, of which we after- 
wards repent. 

6. Raised to greatness without merit, he employed his 
power solely for the gratification of his passions. 

7. I was formerly engaged in that business, but I shall 
neoer be concerned in it again, 

8. By greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any single 
object ovdy^ but the largeness of a whole view. 

9. If Louis XIV. was not the greatest king, he was ai 
least the best actor of majesty that ever filled a throne. 

Exercise 59. 

BadimenU, p. 102. 

1. I have, in this papery by way of introdtietion, settled 
the meaning of those pleasures of the imagination, which are 
the subject of my present undertaking, and endeavoured, by 
several considerationsj to recommend the pursuit of them to 
my readers : I shall, in the next paper, examine the several 
sources whence these pleasures are derived. 

2. Fields of com form a pleasant prospect ; and if a little 
care were bestowed on the walks |:hat lie between them, 
they would display neatness, regularity, and elegance. 

3. I have confined myself to those methods for the ad- 
vancement of piety, which, by a strict execution qf the laws, 
are in the power of a prince, limited like ours. 

4. This morning, when one of the gay females was, with 
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greaJt care and diligencej looking over some hoods and 
ribands brought by her tirewoman, I employed no less in 
examining the box which contained them. 

5. Since it is necessary that there should be a perpetual 
intercourse of buying and selling, and dealing upon credit, 
the honest dealer, where fraud is permitted or connived at, or 
has no law to punish it, is often undone, and the knave gets 
the advantage. 

6. As the guilt of an officer, if he prom negligent, will be 
greater than that of a common servant, so the reward of bis 
fidelity will be proportionably greater. 

7. Let the virtue of a de&iition be what it will, it seems, 
in the order of things, father to follow than to precede our 
inquiry, of which it ought to be considered as the result. 

8. Seeing his habitation reduced to so small a compass, 
and himself in a manner shut out of his own house, the hdght, 
upon the death of his mother, ordered all the apartments to 
be flung open, and exorcised by the chaplain. 

9. Being now afflicted with an asthma, and finding the 
power of life gradually declining, he had no longer courage 
to undertake this work, in itsfiUl extent. 

10. In consequence of being intoxicated, the witness had 
been ordered, by the motion of an honourable member, to 
withdraw from the bar. 

Ezeroise 60. 

Rudiments, p. 108. 

1. These are the rtdes of the master, who must be obeyed. 

2. They attacked the hoiue of the Duke of Northurnber- 
kmd, whom they put to death. 

3. What he says is true, but it is not applicable to the 
point. 

4. He was at a window, taking a view of the cathedral of 
Lichfield, in which a party of the royalists had fortified 
themselves. 

5. It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm 
ourselves against the accidents of life, which nothing can 
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protect as against, but the good providence of oar Heavenly 
Father. 

6. Thus I have fairly given yoa my own opinion relating to 
this weighty affair, as well as that of a great majority of both 
houses here, — an opimon upon which I am confident yon 
may securely reckon. 

7. We nowhere meet with a more splendid or pleasing 
show in nature, than what is formed in the heavens at the 
rising and setting of the sun, hy those different stains of 
light that show themselves in clouds of a different situation. 

8. From a habit, wMch they acquired at the umwrsity, of 
saving time and paper, many write in so diminutive a 
manner, with such frequent blots and interlineations, that 
they are hardly able to go on without perpetual hesitation 
and extemporary expletives. 

9. Lysias, speaking of his friends, promised to his &ther 
never to abimdon them. 

10. They were occasionally smnmoned, when want or fear 
compelled the kings to have recourse to their aid. 

11. Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in 
others, v}kose reputation ihey think obscures theirs, -and 
whose commendable qualities seem to stand in their light ; 
and therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over 
the bright shining of the virtues, which may obscure their 
own. 



6. Unity. 

EzerdBe 61. 
Bndiments, p. 106. 

1. A short time after this injury, he came to himself, and 
the next day was put on board a ship, and conveyed first to 
Corinth, and thence to the Island of Egina. 

2. The Britons, daily harassed by cruel inroads from the 
Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. 
The latter reduced the greater part of the island to their own 
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power, and drove the Britons into the most remote and 
mountainous parts. The rest of the country, in customs, 
religion, and language, became wholly Saxon. 

3. By eagerness of temper, and precipitancy of indulgence, 
men forfeit all the advantages which patience would have 
procured, and incwr the opposite evils to their full extent. 

4. All the precautions of prudence, moderation, and con- 
descension, which Eumenes employed, were incapable of 
mollifying the hearts of these barbarians, and of extinguish- 
ing their jealousy. He must have renounced the virtue and 
merit which occasioned it, to have been capable of appeas- 
ing them. 

5. He who performs every employment in its due place 
and season, suffers no part of time to escape without profit. 
He Ihua miUiiplies his days, for he Uvea much in little 
space. 

6. Desire of pleasure ushers in temptation, and Jbrwarda 
the growth of disorderly passions. 

Exercise 62. 

BttdimentSi p. 106. 

1. The notions of Lord Sunderland were always good. 
He was a man, however, of great expense. 

2. Cato, toho died in the full vigour of life, under the age 
of fifty, was naturally warm and affectionate in his temper. 
JBe was comprehensive, impartial, and strongly possessed 
with the love of mankind. 

3. In this uneasy state, both of his public and private life, 
Cicero was oppressed by a new and deep affliction, the death 
of his beloved daughter Tullia. Thie event happened soon 
after her divorce from Dolabella, whose manners and humours 
were entirely disagreeable to hef . 

4. The sun approaching melts the snow, and breaks the 
icy fettOTS of the m'ain. Here vast sea-monsters, with arms 
that can withstand the crystal rock, pierce through float- 
ing islands ; whilst others, that of themselves seem great as 
islands, are by their bulk alone armed against all but man. 
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The superiority wTdch he possesses over creatures of such size 
and force, should make him mindful of his privilege of reason, 
and force him humbly to adore the great composer of these 
wondrous frames, and the author of his own superior wisdom. 

5. I single him out among the modems, because he had ' 
the foolish presumption to censure Tacitus, and to write 
history himself. Your lordship will forgive this short ex- 
cursion in honour of a favourite author. 

6. Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; far thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth. For the same reason, despair 
not of to-morrow ; for it may bring forth good as well as 
evil. Vex not thyself with imaginary fears. The impending 
black doud, which is regarded with so much dread, may pass 
by hamdess : or though it should discharge the storm, yet 
before it breaks, thou mayest be lodged in that lowly mansion 
which no storms ever touch. 

Exercise 63. 

Rudiments, p. 106. 

1. Disappointments will often happen to the best and 
wisest men, and sometimes to the wisest and best concerted 
plans. They wiU happen too, not through any imprudence 
of those who devised them^ nor even through the malice or ill 
design of others, but merely in consequence of some of those 
cross incidents of life which could not be foreseen. 

2. Without some degree of patience exercised under in- 
juries, human life would be rendered a state of perpetual 
hostility ; for offences and retaliations would suceeed to one 
another in endless train. 

3. Never delay till to-morrow what reason and conscience 
tell you ought to be performed to-day. To-morrow is not 
yours ; and though you should live to enjoy it, you must not 
overload it with a burden not its own. 

4. We must not imagine that there is in true religion any- 
thing which overcasts the mind with sullen gloom and melan- 
choly austerity, or which derogates from that esteem which 
men are generally disposed to yield to exemplary virtues. 
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False ideas may be entertained of religion, as false and im- 
perfect conceptions of virtue have often prevailed in the 
world. 

5. It was an ancient tradition, that when the capitol was 
founded by one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus alone, 
of all the inferior deities, refused to yield his place to Jupiter 
himself. This deity presided over boundaries, and was repre- 
sented, according to the fsishion of that age, by a large stone. 

Ezeroise 64. 

Rudimentfl, p. 107. 

1. Religious instruction could never be appointed to give 
such empty, insignificant delight as this : nor doth it in the 
least attain its proper end, unless it influences men to forget 
the preacher, and think of themselves ; unless it raises in 
them, not a superficial complacency, or an idle admiration, 
but an awful and durable solicitude about their eternal 
welfare. 

2. The first could not end his learned treatise without a 
panegyric on modem learning and knowledge in comparison 
of the ancient ; and the other &lls so grossly into the censure 
of the old poetry, and preference of the new, that I could 
not read either of these strains without indignation. No 
quality among men is so apt to raise this emotion in me as 
sufficiency, the worst composition out of the pride and 
ignorance of mankind. 

3. All the world acknowledges the ^neid to be most 
perfect in its kind ; and, considering the disadvantage of the 
language, and the severity of the Roman Muse, the poem 
is still more wonderful; since, without the liberty of the 
Grecian poets, the diction is so great and noble, so clear, so 
forcible, and expressive, so chaste and pure, that, tvith ihe 
exception of some few instances in which Homer, through 
the force of genius, has excelled, even all the strength and 
compass of the Greek tongue, joined to Homer^s fire, cannot 
give us stronger and clearer ideas, than the great Virgil has 
set before our eyes. 
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4. Whether we may run such length, as to assert that 
every creature has some concern m every dispensation that 
happens, there is no occasion to examine ; but our idea of 
infinite goodness warrants us to suppose, that the course of 
nature or fortune could not be altered in any particular, with- 
out a loss of happiness somewhere or other. This supposi- 
tion will necessarily infer an intercourse of interests between 
the known world and the unknown. 

5. Here it was often found of absolute necessity to inflame 
or cool the passions of the audience ; especially at Rome, 
where Tully spoke. With hia writings, those young divines 
who read old authors, are more conversant than with those 
of Demosthenes ; ihough the latter, by many degrees, excelled 
the /ormer, at least as an orator. 



7. Strength. 
Ezeroise 65. 

Badiments, p. 109. 

1. Suspend your censure till your judgment on the subject 
can be wisely formed. 

2. I look upon it as my duty, so fieur as I am enabled, and 
so long as I keep within the bounds of truth and decency. 

3. How many are there by whom these good news were 
never heard I 

4. He says nothing of it himself, and I am not disposed to 
travel into the regions of conjecture, but to relate facts. 

5. Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining universal 
love and esteem. 

6. This is so dear a proposition, that I might rest the 
whole argument upon it. 

7. I intend to make use of these words in my following 
speculations, that the reader may rightly conceive what is 
the subject upon which I proceed. 

8. These points have been illustrated in so plain a manner, 
that the perusal of the book has given me satisfieiction. 
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9. I was much moved on this occasion, and went home 
full of serious reflection. 

10. This measure may afford both profit and amusement. 

11. Less capacity, but more time, is required for this 
business. 

12. The combatants encountered with such rage, that, 
eager only to assail, and thoughtless of defence, they both 
fell dead upon the field. 

13. Thought and language act mutually upon each other. 

14. It is impossible for us to behold the divine works 
with indifference, or to survey so many beauties without a 
secret satis&ction. 

15. Neither is there any condition of life more honourable 
in the sight of the Divine Being than another, otherwise He 
would be a respecter of persons. 

Ezei'Cise 66. 
Rudiments, p. 110. 

1. The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, I will 
divide the spoil. 

2. Nothing promotes knowledge more than steady appli- 
cation, and a habit of observation. 

3. As the strength of our cause does not depend upon any 
critical points of history, chronology, or language, so neither 
is it to be decided hy them, 

4. The faith which he professed, and of which he became 
an apostle, was not his invention. 

5. Their idleness, their luxury and pleasures, their criminal 
deeds, their immoderate passions, their timidity and baseness 
of mind, have dejected them to such a degree, as to make 
them weary of life. 

6. For the wisest purposes. Providence has designed our 
state to be checkered with pleasure and pain. Aa mch let 
us receive it, and make the best of what is appointed to be 
our lot. 

7. In the time of prosperity, he had stored his mind with 
useful knowledge, good principles, and virtuous dispositions; 
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resouTiXB wMch remain entire, when the days of trouble 
come. 

8. The academy set up by the cardinal to amuse the wits 
of that age and country, and divert them f^om raking into 
his poUtics and ministry, brought this into vogue. Hence, 
for this last age, the IVench wits have been in a manner 
wholly turned to the refinement of their language ; and in- 
deed with such success, that it can hardly be excelled either 
in prose or in verse. 

9. Those who are of an inferior condition ought to labour 
and be diligent in the work of an honest calling ; for this is 
privately good and profitable unto men, and to their families. 
Those who are above this necessity, and are in a better 
capacity to maintain good works properly so called, works 
of piety, charity, and justice, ought to be careful to promote 
and advance them, according to their power and oppor- 
tunity ; because these things are publicly good and beneficial 
to mankind. 

Exercise 67. 

Rudiments, p. 111. 

1. I have considered, tmth a good deal of oUenMon, the sub- 
ject upon which I was desired to communicate my thoughts. 

2. Whether, in any country, a choice altogether unexcep- 
tionable has been made, seems doubtful. 

3. Virgil has justly contested with Homer the praise of 
judgment, but his invention remains yet unrivalled. 

4. Although persons of a virtuous and learned education, 
when ih£y come forward into the great world, may be, and often 
are, drawn by the temptations of youth, and the opportuni- 
ties of a large fortune, into some irregularities, it is ever with 
reluctance and compunction of mind, because their bias to 
virtue still continues. 

5. If, whilst they profess only to please, they secretly ad- 
vise and give instruction, they may now perhaps, as well as 
formerly, be esteemed, unih justice, the best and most honour- 
able among authors. 
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6. Ambition creates hatred^ discord, sediHonB, and toars, 

7. Sloth saps the foundation of every virtue, and pours upon 
us a deluge of crimes and evils. 

8. The ancient laws of Rome were so &r from suffering a 
Roman citizen to be put to death, that they would not allow 
him to be whipped or even bound. 

9. Every one is not good, who puts on the appearance of 
goodness. 

10. Instead of being critics on others, let us employ our 
criticism on ourselves. 

11. This £EJlacious art, instead of lengthening Ufe, debars 
us from enjoying it. 

12. How will that nobleman, viho was educated only to 
magnijicence and pleasure, be able to conduct himself, when 
reduced to poverty? 

13. When they fall into sudden difficulties, they are less 
perplexed, and when they encounter dangers, they are less 
alarmed, than others in the Uke circumstances, 

Ezeroise 68. 

Rudiments, p. 112. 

1. Charity breathes habitual kindness to friends, courtesy 
to strangers, and longsuffering to enemies. 

2. Gentleness ought to form our address, reguHate our 
speech, and diffuse itself over our whole behaviour. 

3. The propensity to look forward into life, is too often 
immoderately indulged, and grossly abused. 

4. The regular teno» of a virtuous and pious life will prove 
the best preparation for old age, death, and immortality. 

5. Sinful pleasures degrade human honour^ and blast the 
opening prospects of human fdidty. 

6. In this state of mind, every object appears gloomy, and 
every employment of life becomes an oppressive burden. 

7. They will acquire different views, by entering on a vir- 
tuous course of action, and applying to the honaurcMe dis- 
charge ofthefiinctions ofthdr stadon. 

8. By the perpetual course of dissipation in which sen- 
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sualists are engaged ; by the excesses which they indulge ; by 
the riotous revel, and the midnight; or rather morning hours, 
to which they prolong their festivity ; they debilitate their 
bodies, wear out their spirits^ and cut themselves off from the 
comforts and duties of life. 

EzerolBe 69. 

Bndiments, p. 113. 

1. May the happy message be applied to us, in all tto 
virtue, strength, and comfort. 

2. This agreement of mankind is not confined solely to 
taste. 

8. Such a system may be established, but it will not be long 
supported. 

4. The doctrine of the Trinity is a mystery of which we 
firmly believe the truth, and humbly adore the depth. 

5. The country loses the expense of many of the richest 
persons or families at home, and large sums of money are 
carried abroad, /or which the great stock of rich native com- 
modities can make the only amends. 

6. It is absurd to think of judging these poets by precepts 
to which they did not attend. 

7. Shall the narrow-minded children of earth, absorbed in 
low pursuits, dare to txeat as visionary, objects unth which 
they have never made themselves acquainted ? 

8. In like manner, if a person in broad daylight were 
falling asleep, though silence and darkness in themselves, and 
not suddenly introduced, arefaoourable to sleep, yet to intro- 
duce a sudden darkness would prevent it for that time. 
When I first digested these observations, I knew this only by 
conjecture on the analogy of the senses ; but I have since 
proved it by my own experience, 

9. The general idea of good or bad fortune creates some 
concern for the person who has met with it ; but the general 
idea of provocation excites no sympathy with the anger of 
the man who has been provoked. Nature, it seems, teaches 
us to be more averse to enter into this passion, and to be 
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disposed rather to take part against it, till informed of its 
oatise, 

Ezeroise 70. 

RudimentB, p. 114. 

1. I have observed of late the style of some great ministers 
very much to exceed that of any other writers, 

2. The old may inform the young; and the young may 
animate the old, 

3. Force was resisted by force, valour opposed by valour, 
and art encountered or eluded by art, 

4. The laughers will be for those who have most wit ; the 
serious for those who have most reason on their side. 

5. There may remain a suspicion that we over-rate the 
greatness of his genius, in the same manner as loe over-rate 
the greatness of bodies that are disproportioned and misshapen. 

6. A friend exaggerates a man*s virtues ; an enemy mag- 
nifies his crimes. 

7. The wise man is happy when he gains his own appro- 
bation ; the fool, when he gains that of others, 

8. He embraced the cause of liberty &intly, and pursued 
it irresolutely : he grew tired of it, when he had much to 
hope ; and gave it up, when he had nothing to fear. 



8. Habmont. 
Exercise 71. 

Badimentfl, p. IIS. 

1. Sobriety of mind suits the present state of man. 

2. As supporters of unhuftd assembUeSf these people were 
seized and punished. 

3. To our humble and confined station it belongs not to 
censure, but to submitj trustj and adore, 

4 The solace of the mind, under all its labours, is hope ; 
and ^ere are few sitnatiops which exclude it entirely. 
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5. The humiliadon of the mighty, and the fall of ambition 
from its towering height, little concern the bulk of mankind. 

6. Tranquillity, orcleri and magnanimity, reside with the 
pious and resigned man. 

7. Idleness^ ease, and prosperity^ have a naJtural tendency 
to gemeraite foUy and vice, 

8. By a cheerful, candid^ and unifi>rm temper, he concili- 
ated general favour. 

9. We reached the mansion before noon ; it was a strong, 
magrdficentj Gothic edifice. 

10. By means of society, our wants are supplied, and our 
lives rendered comfortable ; our capacities are enlarged, and 
our virtuous afifections called forth into their proper exer- 
cise. 

11. Life cannot but prove vam to those who affect a dis- 
relish of every pleasure that is not both eooqtdsite and new ; 
who measure enjoyment, not by their own fedingSy buibythe 
standard of fashion ; and who think themselves miserahlef if 
others do not admire their state. 

12. By the experience of distress, an arrogant insensibility 
of temper is most effectually corrected, as the remembrance 
of our own sufferings naturally prompts us to feel for others 
when they suffer. If Providence has been so kind as not to 
siubject us to much of this kind of discipline, let us draw im- 
provement from the harder lot of others. Let us sometimes 
step aside from the smooth and flowery paths in which we are 
permitted to walk, in order to view the toilsome march of 
our fellow-creatures through the thorny desert. 



9. Critical Examination of Sentences. 

Exercise 72. 
Badlments, p. 116. 

1. "The English are naturally fiinciful, and very often 
disposed, by that gloominess and melancholy of temper 
which is so frequent in our nation, to many wild notions and 
visions, to which others are not so liable.** 
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The unity of this sentence is destroyed by the introduc- 
tion or unnecessary length of the third clause ; and also by 
the addition of the last clause. 

2. " By soothing those inequalities, which the necessary 
difference of ranks and conditions has introduced into society, 
religion not only reconciles us to the highest eminences of 
life, hut leads us to consider them as affording to the social 
world, that sublime contrast which the landscape derives 
from the diversity of hill and dale, and as sending down 
those streams of benignity which refresh and gladden the 
lower stations." 

This sentence is remarkable for purity and propriety of 
style, and harmony of structure. 

3. " The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for 
two different things, and not only calls the followers or 
votaries of them by several names of busy and idle men, but 
distinguishes the faculties of the mind that are conversant 
about them, calling the operations of the first wisdom, and 
of the other wit, which is a Saxon word that is used to ex- 
press what the Spaniards and Italians ca^ mgenio^ and the 
French isprit^ both from the Latin ; but I think wit moi*e 
peculiarly signifies that of poetry, as may occur upon re- 
marks on the Runic language." 

This sentence is deficient in several of the qualities of a 
good style ; and, in particular, it is so long, that before the 
reader arrives at the end of it, he has forgotten what was 
stated at the beginning. 

4. " There are few personages in history who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation 
of friends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there is scarcely 
any whose reputation has been more certainly determined 
by the unanimous consent of posterity. The unusual length 
of her administration, and the strong features of her char- 
acter, were able to overcome all prejudices ; and, obliging 
her detractors to abate much of their invectives, and her ad- 
mirers somewhat of their panegyrics, have, at last, in spite 
of political factions, and, what is more, of religious animosi- 
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ties, produced a uniform judgment with, regard to her con- 
duct." 

These sentences are long, and embrace a variety of topics; 
but the statements are so clearly expressed, the different 
particulars follow each other in such regular succession, and 
the connexion of each with the whole is so distinctly per- 
ceived, that they are remarkable at once for per^icuity of 
meaning, unity of sentiment, and hjumony of structure. 



Section II. — ^Figurative Languagk 

1. Simile or Comparison. 
Exercise 73. 

Radlments, p. 120. 

1. A virtuous man slandered by evil tongues, is like a 
dianwiid obscured by smoke. 

2. The music of Carryl was, like the memory of joys that 
are pasA^ pleasant and mournful to the soul. 

3. An elevated genius employed in little thmg^^'appears 
Wee the sun in his evening declination : he remits his splendour y 
but retains his magniiude ; and pleases more^ though Tie dazzles 
less. 

4. But hope and fear alternate sway my soul. 
Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other ^ when the flying clouds 
Now hide and now reveal the sun of heaven. 
5. He who has no opinion of his own, is like a hut on the 
shore, liable to be shaken or overturned by every blast; the 
man of decision is like a castle on a rock, which no tempest 
can move. 

6. A life so sacred, such serene repose. 

Seemed heaven itself, till one suggestion rose : 
That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey. 
This sprung some doubt of Providence's sway. 
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His hopes no more a pleasing prospect boast, 
And all the tenor of his soul is lost. 
jSb, when a smooth expcmse receives imprest 
Ccffm nature^s image on its toakry breast, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow. 
And shies beneath with answering colours glow : 
But, if a storm the gentle sea dvjide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on eoery side; 
And glimmering Jragments of a broken sun, 
Banks, trees, and sides in thick disorder run, 
7. The virtuous man, at death, is like the setting sun, which 
sinks serenely in one hemisphere, to rise gloriously in another. 



2. Metaphor. 
Exercise 74. 

BadimentSy p. 181. 

1. The water of the lake was without motion. 
The uHxoes were asleep on the bosom of the lake,* 

2. He could not be seen on account of the darkness of 
the night. 

Night had shrouded him in her dark mcmtle, 

3. The grass grows in the meadows in spring, and summer 
soon succeeds. 

In the spring of the year, the meadows clothe themselves in 
their beautiful green robes to welcome the approach of summer. 

4. There are scenes in nature which are pleasant when we 
are sad, as well as when we are cheerful. 

Nature inammate employs sweet sounds : 
But animated nature sweeter sttUy 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear, 

5. The number of people who are alive, is small compared 
\»ith those who have died. 

V 

* These examples of Figorattve Language may be read to the Pupils, 
who should be required to write others of their own composition. 

E 
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Thouaanda crowd the cidea of the living ; hut millions slum* 
her in the cUy of the dead. 

6. Wise men may suffer hardships in the present world, 
and fooh'*sh persons must find trouble. 

In the voyage of Ufe, toiae men may be exposed to danger j 
hut fools will inevitably suffer sMpwredk. 

7. Perfect taste knows how to unite nature with art, with- 
out destroying the simplicity of nature in the connexion. 

Perfect taste knows how to wed nature to art, without sacri- 
ficing (he simplicity of nature by ^ alliance. 



3. Allegoby. 
Ezeroise 75. 

Budimentfl, p. 123. 

1. Truth and FcUsehood. 

Truth comes from above, Falsehood from below. Truth 
is the daughter of Wisdom ; Falsehood of Folly. Truth, 
conscious of superior power, advances unassisted and un- 
attended, except by Reason, who appears rather as a fol- 
lower than a companion. Her march is slow but perpetually 
progressive; and when once she has taken her position, 
nothing can force her to retire. Falsehood endeavours to 
copy the mien and attitudes of Truth, and is often very 
successful in the arts of mimicry. She is attended by the 
appetites and passions, from whom she is often obliged to 
receive the law ; so that her motions are sudden, irregular, 
and violent, and want steadiness and constancy. She often 
gains conquests by hasty incursions, but can never retain 
them by her own strength. In her conflicts with Truth, 
she calls in the aid of Fraud, Impudence, and Obstinacy, by 
whose means she sometimes gains a temporary advantage ; 
but in the end, especially in close engagements. Truth always 
prevails.* 

* These are merely the outlines of allegorical stories, which the PapUs 
'■^''>i)ld be required to amplify, if they cannot inyent others of their own. 
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2. Diligence and Idleness. 

Diligence and Idleness were bom in the city of Industry. 
They entered life in very different circumstances, Idleness 
being the only son of Affluence, and Diligence one of the 
numerous family of Labour. The latter brought up his son 
to his own calling; but Affluence did not think it necessary 
that the heir of his possessions should follow any profession. 
The disposition and character of each of the youths were 
manifested, at a very early period, by the companions whom 
they chose. From his in&ncy. Idleness took as his bosom 
friend Indolence, who indeed was so like him in appearance 
and manners, that the one was frequently mistaken for the 
other. Folly and Dissipation were also among his favourite 
associates ; and at last he married Prodigality, by whom he 
became the father of Want and Misery. Diligence, on the 
other hand, formed an early acquaintance with Constancy, 
Sobriety, and other companions of a similar character. At 
one period of his life, he was in danger of being corrupted 
by Applause; and at another he made a narrow escape 
from Covetousness ; but he was rescued from both jby 
Religion, who sent to his aid, on the one occasion, Humility, 
and, on the other, Contentment. By his wife Economy he 
had two sons. Knowledge and Competence, who proved the 
greatest comfort to him in his decliidng years. 

3. Prttdence saws from many a misfortune; 
Pride causes many, 

Eubolus and Superbus were brought up under the guardian- 
ship of Discipline. When their education was completed, 
it became necessary for them to choose their path through 
life. One day, while converging on this subject, they wan- 
dered to a considerable distance from home, and, becoming 
wearied, sat down on an eminence which commanded a view 
of an extensive plain. Their attention was soon drawn to 
two females, who were seen approaching them, and whom, 
from their appearance and deportment, th^y recognised to 
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be Pradence and Pride. When they came up, each of them 
addressed the yoang men m a manner corresponding to her 
own disposition and character, and offered to become their 
guide along the path they were aboat to enter. Snperbus 
placed himself under the direction of Pride, who, as they 
went along, instilled such notions into his mind, and per- 
suaded him to follow such a line of conduct, as made him 
conceited, vainglorious, arrogant, and obstinate ; and thereby 
rendered him odious, contemptible, and unfortunate. £u- 
bulus followed Prudence, and, under her guidance, not only 
escaped many of the misfortunes of life, but was successful 
in most of his undertakmgs, and became, if not illustrious, 
at least useful and respected. 

4. Modesty and Assurance. 

Modesty and Assurance met accidentally upon a road, 
and agreed to travel together. It was in a country where 
there were no inns, so that they depended on their own 
address and the hospitality of the inhabitants for pro- 
visions and lodging. Assurance had never failed to gain 
admittance to the houses of the great, but had frequently 
been turned out of doors ; Modesty had alwa3rs been com- 
pelled to take shelter in the cottages of the poor : but now 
they entertained hopes of being able to assist one another. 
Assurance, having something commanding in her voice and 
presence, found the same easy access as before to the castles 
and palaces on the way ; while Modesty, who followed in a 
russet gown, speaking low, and casting her eyes upon the 
ground, was as usual pushed back by the porter at the gate, 
till introduced by her companion, whose &shionable appear- 
ance and familiar address got admission for both. By the 
endeavours of each to support the other, their difficulties 
vanished, and they became the favourites of all companies. 
The sallies of Assurance were continually checked by the 
delicacy of Modesty, and the blushes of Modesty were fre- 
quently relieved by the vivacity of Assurance. Thus in the 
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company of Modesty, ABSurance gained that reception and 
esteem which she had vainly hoped for in her absence ; and 
Modesty, by means of her new acquaintance, kept the best 
company, feasted upon delicacies, and slept in the chambers 
of state. 

5. EmulaUan and Envy, 

Emulation and Envy were the sons of Ambition. In out- 
ward appearance they had a strong family resemblance to 
each other ; but they were very different ui disposition. On 
the occasion of a great festival, the Muses offered a crown of 
laurel to the youth who should first reach the summit of 
Parnassus. Emulation and Envy became competitors, and, 
at the time appointed, presented themselves at the place 
from which they were to start. Each was permitted to 
choose three friends to attend him in the ascent. Emula- 
tion selected Truth, Honour, and Generosity ; Envy fixed 
upon Malice, Hatred, and Detraction. The incidents of the 
contest were in accordance with the disposition and charac- 
ter of the competitors and their attendants. Emulation 
first reached the sununit of the hill, and was adjudged 
worthy of the prize. Envy professed to congratulate him 
on his success, but, in his diaracteristic manner, insinuated 
that the reward was not worthy of the labour, and had been 
gained by accident rather than merit. 

6. Virtue Utohe aUcdned only by labour^ difficulty^ and wise 

couneel. 

Probus, a youth of amiable dispositions and excellent 
parts, set out, early one summer morning, for the temple of 
Virtue, which he saw at a distance, on the summit of a 
lofty mountain. He had not proceeded far, when the road 
divided into two paths. One of these led. directly to the 
temple; but it was narrow, rugged, and steep: the other 
was broad and pleasant, and, though evidently circuitous, 
appeared ultimately to lead in the same direction. Probus, 
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after a little hesitation, entered the path which seemed most 
inviting. At first he saw no cause to repent his choice ; 
but he began to feel some nneasiness, when he perceived 
that) in following the windings of the road, he had actually 
turned his back on the temple ; and at last the conversation 
of several persons who joined him, and the effects of certain 
indulgences into which he was enticed, made him stop 
short. As he sat musing under a tree, he was accosted by 
a person who introduced himself as Wise Counsel, and who 
warned him that if he wished to reach the temple of Virtue, 
he must abandon the path of pleasure in which he was now 
treading, and return to the path of duty from which he had 
wandered. Probus hastily retraced his steps, and was soon 
walking in the narrow and rugged way. But he found it so 
very different from the one he had just left, that sometimes 
he was on the point of turning back, and at other times he 
was ready to faint ; especially when he came to that part of the 
ascent called the Hill of Difficulty. Calling to mind, how- 
ever, the warning of Wise Counsel, he renewed his efforts, 
and, being assisted by Labour, at last surmounted the 
steepest acclivities of the mountain, and arrived in safety at 
the temple, the enjoyments of which were more than a re- 
ward for all his toil. 

7. Human life a voyage. 

While meditating one evening on the dangers to which 
man is exposed in floating down the stream of Time, I sunk 
into a profound slumber, and, on a sudden, found my ears 
filled with the shouts of seamen, the whistle of winds, and 
the dash of waters. On inquiring the cause, I was told that, 
having passed the straits of Infancy, and left the flowery isl- 
ands of Youth, we were launching out into the ocean of Life. 
I looked round with anxious eagerness ; but the expanse of 
waters on every side was covered with a thick mist, which 
the eye could not penetrate to any considerable distance. 
It appeared to be full of rocks and whirlpools ; all of which 
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had names denoting the peculiar dangers to which voyagers 
were exposed by them. One of them in particular, which 
lay in the very middle of the current of life, was called the 
Gulf of Intemperance ; a dreadful whirlpool, interspersed 
with rocks, of which the pointed crags were concealed under 
water, while the tops were covered with herbage, on which 
Ease spread couches of repose, and with shades, where 
Pleasure warbled the song of invitation. Reason was the 
pilot employed by most of my fellow- voyagers to steer them 
through this dangerous navigation; but, having observed 
that he frequently ventured within the eddies of the gulf, 
and approached too near the rocks of Pleasure, I placed 
myself under the guidance of Religion, by whom I was safe* 
ly steered into the harbour of Salvation. I was so over- 
joyed at escaping the dangers by which I had seen many 
others perish, that I awoke from my slumber. 



4. Personification. 
Hzeroise 76. 

Eudlments, p. 124. 

1. A mfifrmuriny brook ; a roaring waterfall ; the inconstant 
wind ; &Jwriou8 tempest ; uniffeariedtunQ ; Jlckle fortune ; stem 
adversity. 

2. The hountijtd earth; the txxxU woods; the frowning 
mountains ; the r^oudng sun ; the genUe moon ; the wakrfiU 
stars ; creative science; ingenious art ; cheerfid industry. 

3. Smiling spring; glad summer; sober autumn; sullen 
winter; fierce heat; raging fire; a devouring earthquake: 
biting cold; virgin enow; pitiless hB\\\ severe frost; deceitftd 
ice. 

4. Drowsy idleness ; ihoughiless mirth ; mad folly ; bloated 
intemperance ; laughing pleasure ; racking pain ; fell disease ; 
inexorable death ; the yawrdng grave; open-handed charity; 
consoling hope ; undovbHng faith ; enlivening joy. 
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ISzerolse 77. 

Rudiments, p. 125. 

1. Sleep 9it8 on his eyelids. 

2. The flame sk^ among its ashes. 

3. The shadows oimghtjly away. 

4. The balmy air mvUea us to take a walk. 

5. The sun cannot pierce through the clouds. 

6. Nature speaks a langtuxgey from which every one may 
derive instmction and entertainment. 

Ezeroise 78.* 

Badiments, p. 125. 

1. Hope, sweet flatterer, whose delusive touch 
Sheds on afflicted minds the balm of comfort ; 
Relieves the load of poverty ; sustains 

The captive bending with the weight of bonds, 
And smooths the pillow of disease and pain ; 
Send back the exploring messenger with joy, 
And let me hail thee from that friendly grove. 

2. Fair Peace t thou source and soul of social life ! 
By whose wide tie, the kindred sons of men 
Like brothers live, in amity combined ; 
Beneath whose calm inspiring iufluence 
Science his view enlarges, art refines, 

And swelling commerce opens all her ports. 

3. Hail, holy light ! oflspring of Heaven, first born I 
Before the sun thou wert ; and, at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters, dark and deep. 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 

4. Hail, lovely power ! whose bosom heaves the sigh. 

When fiftncy paints the scene of deep distress ; 

* These poetical eztracts'famiBh the best examples of Personificatioii, 
and, at the same time, suggest thoughts which the Pupils maj express in 
prose. 
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Whose tean spontaQeous crystallize the eye, 
When rigid iaXe denies the power to bless. 

Teach me to soothe the helpless orphan^s grief, 
With timely aid the widow^s woes assuage, 

To raisery*s moving cries to yield relief, 
And be the sore resource of drooping age. 

5. O gentle sleep ! 
Nature*s soft nurse I How have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfnlness ? 

6. Ere the foundations of the world were laid, 
Ere kindling light the almighty word obeyed, 
Thou wert ; and when the subterraneous flame 
Shall burst its prison, and devour tliis frame. 
From angry Heaven when the keen lightning flies, 
When fervent heat dissolves the melting skies. 
Thou still shalt be, still as thou wert before, 

And know no change, when time shall be no more. 



5. Apostrophe. 
Ezeroiae 79. 

Rudiments, p. 196. 

1. I cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators, 
and patriots of every age and country, are bending from 
their elevated seats to witness this contest, as if they were 
incapable, till it be brought to a favourable issue, of enjoying 
their eternal repose. Enjoy that repose^ illustrious immortals ! 
Your mantle fell when you ascended; and thousands, in- 
flamed with your spirit, and impatient to tread in youir steps, 
are ready to swear by Him that sitteth upon the throne and 
liveth for ever and ever, that they will protect Freedom in 
])er last asylum, and never desert that cause which you sus- 
tained by your labours and cemented with yaw blood. 

2. Strike the harp in praise of Bragela, whom I left in 

£2 
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the isle of mist, the sponse of my love. Dost thou raise tky 
fair face from the rock to find the sails of Cathnllin? The 
sea is rolling far distant) and its white foam will deceive ihee 
for my sails. Retire, my love, for it is night, and the dark 
wind sighs in thy hair. Reixre to the hall of my feasts, and 
think of the times that are past ; for I will not return till 
the storm of war is gone. 

3. Thus passes the world away. Throughout aU ranks 
and conditions, " one generation passeth, and another genera- 
tion cometh ; ^* and this great inn is by turns evacuated and 
replenished by troops of succeeding pilgrims. vain and 
inconstant world/ fleeting and transient Ufe! When 
will the sons of men learn to think of Ihee as they ought ? 
When will they learn humanity from the afflictions of their 
brethren ; or moderation and wisdom from the sense of their 
own fugitive state ? 



1. Milton. 

2. Money. 

3. Csesar. 

4. The Cup. 

5. The Sword. 

6. The Sun. 

7. His Grace. 

8. Steel. 



6. Metonymy. 
Ezeroise 80. 

Rudiments, p. 128. 



9. Poverty. 

10. The Printing Press. 

11. Gold. 

12. A Corpse. 

13. His impudence. 

14. Foot. 

15. The Queen. 

16. Bunyan. 



Ezeroise 81. 

Rudiments, p. 128. 

1. "Grave," for death. 2. "The sword," for war. 3. 
" The press," for literature. 4. " The rod," for fishing. 5. 
"The pm'ple," for -imperial power. 6. " Wordsworth," for 
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his poems. 7, " The pen," for a literary life ; " the sword," 
for a military life. 8. " The weed," for tobacco-smokiDg. 
9. " A baton," for the office of field-marshal. 10. '* Sum- 
mers," for years. 11. "Sail," for ships. 12. "The red 
flag," for republicanism. 13. "The bar," for the legal pro- 
fession. 14. "The sun," for sunshine. 15. "Silver and 
gold," for riches. 16. " Pride and poverty," for rich and 
poor people. 17. " Houses," for firms or commercial com- 
panies. 18. " Head," for cattle. 



7. Hyperbole. 
Hxeroise 82. 

Radiments, p. 129. 

1. The radiance of the lamps rivalled the brightness of 
noon. 

2. The garment blazed with jewels. 

3. His legions lay entranced, 
Thick as autumnal leaves. 

4. The rain descends in torrents. 

5. An ocean of liquor would scarcely quench his thirst. 

6. The kingdom extends from the rising to the setting of 
the sun. 

7. The nation dissolved in tears at his death. 



8. Antithesis. 
SzerolBe 83. 

Radlmente, p. 130. 

1. Pride and humility. 

No two feelings of the human mind are more opposite than 
pride and humility. Pride is founded on a high opinion of 
ourselves; humility^ on the consciousness of the want of 
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merit. Pride is the offspring of ignorance; humility is the 
child of wisdom. Pride hardens the heart ; humility softens 
the temper and disposition. Pride is deaf to the damours of 
conscience ; humility listens with reverence to the monitor 
within. Hnally, pride rejects the counsels of reason, the 
voice of experience, and the dictates of religion; while 
humility, with a docile spirit, thankfully receives instruction 
from all who address her in the garb of truth.* 

2. Temperance and exerdse. 

Where opportunities of exercise are wanting, temperance 
may, in a great measure, supply its place. If exercise 
throws off aU superfluities, temperance prevents them ; if 
exercise clears the vessels, temperance neither satiates nor 
overstrains them; if exercise raises proper ferments in the 
humours, and promotes the circulation of the blood, temper- 
ance gives nature her full play, and enables her to exert 
herself in aU her force and vigour ; if exereise dissipates a 
growing distemper, temperance starves it. 

3. Cheerfidness and mirth, 

I have always preferred cheerfolness to mirth. The latter 
I consider as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. 
Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and perma- 
nent. Those are often raised into the greatest transports of 
mirth, who are subject to the greatest depressions of melan- 
choly ; on the contrary, cheerfulness, though it does not give 
the mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents us from falling 
into any depth of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning, 
which breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a 
moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the 
mind, and'fiUs it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 



• These passages, eiLtraeted from eminent prose writers, may be read to 
the Papila, and the points of antithesis explained to them, that they may 
imitate them in seateooes of their own composition. 
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4. Dkereltion cmd mnmng. 

At the same time that I think discretion the most useful 
talent a roan can be master of, I look upon cunning to be 
the accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. 
Discretion points out the noblest ends to us, and pursues the 
most proper and laudable methods of attaining them ; cun- 
ning has only private selfish aims, and sticks at nothing 
which may make them succeed. Discretion has large and 
extended views, and, like a well-formed eye, commands a 
whole horizon ; cunning is a kind of shortsightedness, that 
discovers the minutest objects which are near at hand, but is 
not able to discern things at a distance. 

5. True and false modesty. 

Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and nothing 
more contemptible than fidse. The one guards virtue ; the 
other betrays it. True modesty is ashamed to do anything 
that is repugnant to the rules of right reason ; false modesty 
is ashamed to do anything that is opposite to the humour 
of the company. True modesty avoids what is criminal ; 
false modesty, everything that is unfashionable. The latter 
is only a general undetermined instinct ; the former is that 
instinct limited and circumscribed by the rules of prudence 
and religion. 

6. Tme hmowr and religion. 

True honour, though it is a different principle from 
religion, produces the same effects. The lines of action, 
though drawn from different parts, terminate in the same 
point. Religion embraces virtue, as it is enjoined by the 
laws of God; honour, as it is graceful and ornamental 
to human nature. The religious man fears, the man of 
honour scorns, to do an ill action. The latter considers 
vice as something that is beneath him ; the former, as some- 
tlung that is offensive to the Divine Being : the one as what 
is unbecoming ; the other as what is forbidden. 
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9. Climax. 
Elzeroise 84. 
RudimentB, p. 181. 

1. Nothing can be more worthy of us, than to contribute 
to the happmess of those who have been once useful, and are 
still willing to be so ; to allow them not to feel the want of 
such enjoyments as they are now unable to procure ; to be a 
staff to their declining days ; to smooth the furrows in the 
faded cheek ; and to make the winter of old age wear the 
aspect of spring. 

2. The history of every succeeding generation is this. 
New actors come forth on the stage of the world ; new 
objects attract the attention; new intrigues engage the 
passions of men ; new members occupy the seats of justice ; 
new ministers fill the temples of religion ; a new world, in 
short, in the course of a few years, has gradually and 
insensibly risen around us. 

3. It is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is 
to excel many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, because 
that is to excel ourselves ; it is pleasant to mortify and sub- 
due our lusts, because that is victory ; it is pleasant to com- 
mand our appetites and passions, and to keep them in due 
order, within the bounds of reason and religion, because that 
is empire. 



10. Errors in the Use of Figurative 

Language. 

Eze^ifle 86. 

Rudiments, p. 182. 

1. No human happiness is so pure as not to contain any 
alloy. 

2. Hope, the star of life, darts a ray of light through the 
thickest gloom. 
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3. There is a time when factionB, by iheir mutual atUxcks^ 
eton and disable one another. 

4. Let OS be carefid to suU our saUa to the wind and wecAher^ 
and to steer our vessel aright, that we may avoid the rocks 
and shoals which lie everywhere around us. 

5. I can never enough admire the sagacity of this country 
for the encouragement given to the professors of physic. 
With what indulgence does she rear those of her own growth, 
and receive those that come from abroad I Like a skilful gar- 
dener, she trcmfpUtnte them from every foreign soil to her own, 

6. Li this our day of proof, our land of hope, 
The good man has his clouds that intervene ; 
Clouds that may dim his sublunary day, 
But cannot darken: even the best roust own, 
Patience and resignation are the pillars 

Of human peace on earth. 

7. The bill underwent a great number of alterations and 
amendments, which were not effected without violent con- 
test. At length, however, it passed both houses by a great 
majority, and received the royal approbation. 

8. Since the time that reason began to exert her powers, 
thought, during our waking hours, has been active in every 
breast, without a moment^s suspension or pause. The cur- 
rent of ideas has been always ./fouTtii^. The wheels of the 
spiritual engine have revolved with perpetual motion. 

9. The man who has no rule over his own spirit, possesses 
no defence against dangers of any sort. He lies open to 
every insurrection of ill humour, and every invasion of dis- 
tress. Whereas he who is employed in regulating his mind, 
is making provision against all the accidents of life. He is 
erecting a fortress, into which, in the day of danger, he can 
retreat with safety, 

10. A great Eastern conqueror wrote, in the following 
terms, to a prince whose dominions he was about to invade: — 
'* Where is the monarch who dares resist us? Where is the 
potentate who does not glory in being numbered among our 
attendants ? As for thee, ignoiUy descended, since thy un- 
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bounded ambidon has subverted all ihy turn expectaiiom^ it 
would be proper that thou shonldst reprtsa thy temerity, 
repent of thy perfidy, and become just and sincere in all thy 
tramaetions, ITds will secure to thee a sqfe and quiet retreat; 
and preserve thee from falling a tnetim to ihaJt vengeance which 
thou hast so highly provokedj and so justly deserved. 



11. Critical Examinatiom of Passages. 

SzaroiBe 86. 

Rudiments, p. 188. 

1. " There is a tide in the affiiirs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, aU the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.** 
In this passage, the opportunities which men have of 
rising in the world are depicted by a flowing tide, which 
bears away a vessel through the ocean ; while the n^lect of 
these is represented as being as un&vourable to future 
success, as that of the mariner is to his voyage, when he sets 
out on it after the tide has subsided. The resemblance 
betwixt human life and a voyage at sea is thus clearly ex- 
hibited, and the coincidence between them is vividly marked 
by the metaphor Hde^ which is a more definite object of 
thought than opporiumiies of rising in the world, although 
these are to be literally understood in the description. 

2. " The chief in silence strode before. 

And reached that torrent^s sounding shore. 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 
From Vennachar in silver breaks. 
Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the mouldering lines, 
Where Rome, the empress of the world. 
Of yore her eagle wings unfurled.** 
Too many heterogeneous objects are combined in this 
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passage. The iorrml is first spoken of as the daughter of 
three lakes, and is then described as breaking in silver, 
sweeping through plaiDS, and rrdning the lines of a Roman 
encampment, where the empress of the world is represented 
as having unjtarled her wings* By crowding so many incon- 
gruous materials into one sentence, an author destroys the 
effect of figurative language, the purpose of which is to give 
the reader a more vivid idea of the object described than 
could be done by unng common expressions. 

3. ** There is a joy in grief, when peace dwells with the 
sorrowful. But they are wasted with mourning, daughter 
of Toscar, and their days are few. They fidl away like the 
flower on which the sun looks in his strength, after the mil- 
dew has passed over it, and its head is heavy with the drops 
of night." 

Nothing can be more expressive of the fotal effects of 
sorrow upon the mind, than this comparison of them to the 
blighting influence of mildew upon a flower, which droops 
its head and withers, as a person oppressed with grief 
languishes and dies. 

4. " Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit 
of turning their eye inwards, in order to explore the interior 
regions and recesses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep 
thought, the private seats of fancy, and the wastes and 
wildernesses, as well as the more fruitful and cultivated tralsts 
of this obscure climate.** 

Here the author, having determined to represent the 
human nund under the metaphor of a country, revolves in 
his thoughts the various objects which might be found in a 
country, but has never dreamt of considering whether there 
be any common points of resemblance between these sub- 
jects of his figure. Hence the strange parade he makes 
with r^/ionSf recesses, hoUow caverns, private seats, wastes, 
wHdemesses, frwiful and cultivated tracts; terms which, 
though they have an appropriate meaning as applied to a 
country, have no definite signification when applied to mind. 
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5. *^ As from some rocky cliff the shepherd sees 
Clustering in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 
Rolling and blackening, swarms succeeding swarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarse alarms ; 
Dusky they spread a close embodied crowd. 
And o^er the vale descends the living cloud. 
So, from the tents and ships, a lengthening train 
Spreads all the beach, and wide o'ershades the plain ; 
Along the region runs a deafening sound ; 
Beneath their footsteps groans the trembling ground/* 

The objects of comparison in this simile exactly corre- 
spond in the appearance which they present ; as a swarm 
of bees obviously resembles a laige army, and the flight of 
the former is well adapted to illustrate the movements of the 
latter, which are here described. 

6. " A very shower 

Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 
Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head : 
And these gray rocks, this household lawn, 
These trees, a veil just half withdrawn, 
This little bay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode ; 
In truth, together you do seem 
Like something fashioned in a dream." 

In this passage, figurative language seems to be egregi- 
ously misapplied. It is difficult to conceive the idea of a 
shower of beauty, or how a shower of anything can be a 
domer. What does the author mean by consenting years ? 
Do the trees form the veil which is half withdrawn ? A bay 
in a lake or sea cannot be correctly said to hold in shelter a 
house on land : it is not the bay which affords shelter, but 
the surrounding heights. 
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PAET v.— OEIGINAL COMPOSITION* 
Section IV. — ^Expository Themes. 

1. Terms. 
Exercise 96. 

RndimentBy p. 167. 

1. On Government 

I. Ooverament is established authority in a state. A 
nation may be considered as a family. 

II. Government has its origin in the nature and circum- 
stances of men. The wicked require restraint ; and all 
need protection and security. 

III. Govemment has existed from the earliest times, as 
we read both in sacred and in profane history. 

IV. In every part of the world, and among even the most 
barbarous nations, some kind of govemment is found to exist. 
The three principal forms of govemment are Monarchy 
Aristocracy, and Democracy. 

V. The effects of govemment are beneficial: indeed 
without it society could not exist. Each of the three great 
forms of govemment has its advantages and disadvantages. 
The best form seems to be mixed or limited monarchy, like 
that of Great Britain. 

2. On War. 

I. War has been justly styled the scourge of mankmd. 

II. It has been sometimes undertaken merely for self- 
defence, or for the repression of injustice and lawless power ; 

* When bis Pupils have any difflcolty in writing Essays on the subjects 
pretoribedf the Teacher may assist them by questions and hints, which they 
should note down in the class, and afterwards Vrlte out, arrange, and 
amplify at home. The Author considers the detached sentences in Exercise 
44, and the beads in Exercise 94, sufficiently ample for this purpose : be here 
adds similar outlines for Exercises 9S, 96. 
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but generally it has originated in ambition, pride, avarice, 
or revenge. 

III. We learn from the Scriptnres that, before the flood, 
the earth was filled with violence; and the subsequent 
history of mankind is little more than a description of 
battles and sieges. 

IV . In every quarter of the world, war has raged ; and 
there is no country which has not, at one time or another, 
suffered from its ravages. 

V. Just wars have sometimes been attended with bene- 
ficial effects; and even out of the worst. Divine Providence 
brings forth good : but generally wars have been most in- 
jurious in their consequences. 

3. On Youth. 

I. Youth has always been considered the happiest part 
of human life. It is certainly one of the most important. 

II. In youth the world is new, and the difficulties and 
sorrows of life are unknown. At this season must be sown 
the seeds of future happiness and usefulness. 

III. Both in ancient and in modem times, the duty of 
training the minds of the young has been acknowledged. 

IV. Among barbarous as well as civilized nations, more 
or less attention is paid to preparing youth for the duties and 
pursuits of manhood. 

V. Innumerable evils flow from neglecting to improve the 
season of youth. The most beneficial consequences gener- 
ally follow its unprovement. 

4. On Old Age. 

I. Old age matures the mind, while it weakens the body. 

II. By the law of nature, bodily infirmities, after man 
has passed a certain sti^e, increase with years. The longer 
he lives, his mental powers acquire the more experience. 

III. In all ages, the infirmities of age have received the 
sympathy, and its wisdom the reverence of mankind. 
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IV. In some coantries, the aged are left to perish; but 
generally, even among the most barbarous nations, care is 
taken of those who can no longer support or protect them- 
selves. 

y. The infirmities of old age diminish the pleasure of 
living. But age has also its peculiar enjoyments, arising from 
its exemption from the temptations and follies of youth and 
manhood, its experience and wisdom, and the respect with 
which it is treated. These, however, are only the enjoy- 
ments of virtuous old age. 

b. On the Drama. 

I. Dramatic entertainments are representations of the 
actions and passions of mankind by living performers. 

II. The amusement which these afford, originates in the 
interest which men naturally take in striking incidents and 
animated conversation. 

III. The ancient Athenians and Romans were very fond 
of dramatic entertainments ; and they are more or less en- 
encouraged amongst civilized nations in modem times. 

IV. Even the most savage tribes have something like 
dramatic entertainments, accompanied by songs and dances. 

V. If properly conducted, dramatic entertainments might 
be made the means of doing good ; but it is to be feared that 
generally their effects are injurious. 

6. On Books, 

I. Books transmit knowledge from one portion of the 
human race to another, 

II. Like many other discoveries, they had their origin in 
the necessities of mankind. 

III. At a very early period, men began to communicate 
their thoughts in writing. Since the invention of the art of 
printing, books have multiplied beyond all calculation. 

IV. The art of writing, and consequently of making books, 
has been confined to comparativeiy civilised nations. 
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y. By books, oseful knowledge, virtuous principles, and 
religious truth are diffused ; but they are also employed to 
disseminate error : hence care and judgment are necessary 
in the selection of books. 

7. On TrcmeUing, 

I. Travelling is generally a source of gratification. 

II. This arises from the principle of curiosity, and the 
love of novelty. 

ni. In ancient times, philosophers travelled to foreign 
countries in search of knowledge. In modem times, facility 
of communication has rendered travelling much more com- 
mon. 

IV. All parts of the world may be vinted by ships and 
other conveyances. 

y. By travelling we correct our prejudices, and increase 
our practical knowledge. 

8. On Poetry. 

I. Poetry is generally, but not necessarily, expressed in 
verse. It is the language of the imagination and the feelings. 

II. The pleasure afforded by poetical composition arises 
partly from the melody of verse, and partly from the nature 
of the subjects of which poetry generally treats. 

ni. The earliest written compositions were in verse ; and 
a taste for poetry previuls almost universally in modem 
times. 

ly . All nations, whether barbarous or civilized, have their 
poetical compositions. 

y . Poetry is sometimes applied to bad purposes ; but its 
effects are generally beneficial : it is agreeable to the ear 
and the taste ; it is easily retained by the memory ; and it 
is well adapted for expressing heroic, moral, and religions 
sentiments. 

9. On Painting, 

I. Painting is the art of representing objects by colours. 
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II. The art originated in the natural desire of having 
pleasing objects preserved in a permanent and movable 
form. 

m. It is of very high antiquity ; and, in all probability, 
preceded writing by letters. It has been carried to great 
perfection by several modem nations. 

IV. Painting has been practised in almost every age, 
and among the most distant nations ; but it has not been 
universally cultivated. 

y . This art, like every other, has been abused ; but for a 
great variety of purposes it is useful and beneficial, and 
therefore deserving of encouragement. 

10. On Music. 

I. Music consists of pleasmg sounds arranged in melody 
or harmony, 
n. A taste for music seems to be inherent in mankind. 

III. It was cultivated by the most celebrated nations of 
antiquity ; and it is universally admired and practised aq^ong 
modem nations. 

IV. Even the most savage nations have a relish for music, 
and perform their dances to measured sounds. 

V. Music is not only an agreeable amusement, but it has 
a beneficial moral influence, and forms an important part of 
religious worship. 

11. On Commerce. 

I. Commerce is the exchange of one thing for another : 
it is the giving of what we can spare for what we want. 

n. It has its origin in the wants of mankind. 

III. Commerce is as old as society. It was carried on 
very extensively by several ancient nations ; and in many 
modem states it is the great source of wealth and prosperity. 

TV. There is no part of the earth which has not some 
kind of commerce. 

V. Commerce is not unattended by evils; but its effects 
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are beneficial to indiyiduals, communitiesi art, edence, liter- 
ature, and even religion. 

12. On Gaming. 

I. Playing at gomes of hazard is an amusement of the 
most pemicions kind. 

-II. It originates in avanice, and similar base and selfish 
passions. 

III. It was practised by the ancients ; and has been car- 
ried to great excess in several modem cities. 

IV. It seems to be a vice of all ages and nations, and of 
all ranks of people. 

y. The effects of gaming are ruinous to temporal pros- 
perity, happiness, and morals. 

ft 

13. On Chioalry, 

I. Chivalry was a system of knighthood, which professed 
to relieve all who were oppressed. 

II. The original motives to chivalry seem to have been 
humanity and a love of justice. 

in. Chivalry began during the time of the Crusades. 

IV. It was confined almost exclusively to the Christian 
states of Europe. 

V. At first, chivalry produced very beneficial effects ; 
but ultimately it became injurious, and even ridiculous. 

14. On Philosophy. 

I. Philosophy signifies originally the love of wisdom : in 
its ordinary acceptation it comprehends physical, moral, and 
mental science. 

II. Beason, and the other intellectual powers of man, lead 
him to study philosophy in its enlarged acceptation. 

in. Philosophy was cultivated by several of the nations 
of antiquity : it is still more extensively studied in modem 
times. 
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rV« comment philosophers have appeared in various parts 
of the world, but chiefly in Europe. 

V. Many dangerous errors have been propagated by 
professed philosophers ,* but, when properly conducted, the 
study of every department of philosophy is beneficial. 



2. PBOPOBinONS. 

SzerolBe 06. 

RndimentB, p. 190, 

1. Delay 8 are dangerous.* 

I. Nothing can be more unfayourable to the success of an 
undertaking, than frequent and unnecessary delays. 

n. So many and unexpected are the disappointments in 
life ; so frequently do things happen contrary to our expecta- 
tions : that unless we seize the present moment, we run the 
greatest risk of being disappointed. 

in. If it were not so, we should not hear so many en- 
comiums on the advantages of alacrity and watchfulness in 
business, or so many admonitions to dissuade us from los- 
ing a favourable opportunity. 

IV. The very different practice of the fox and the hare 
afifords us a usdul lesson on this subject. As soon as the 
former heard the hounds, he began his flight, and by a con- 
stant pace, often avoided them, or at least preserved his life 
much longer ; while the latter, though a swifter animal, by 
delaying her flight, and frequently stopping to listen, fell 
sooner a sacrifice to her enemies. 

V. Hbtory is full of examples of the danger of delay. 
Mark Antony, by delaying his return to Rome, and dissipat- 
ing his time with Cleopatra, suffered Octavius Csosar to 

* The outUnes in this Section are taken, with digbt attentioat, ft^m 
Wallur'f ** EngUah Themes and Essays^" 

P 
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supplant him in the favour of the Roman people, and at last 
to deprive him of his share of the empire of the world. 

VI. In the following passage, Shakespeare has admirably 
expressed the advantage of embracing, and the danger of 
neglecting, any favourable opportunity : — 

There is a tide in the affiurs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

VII. There is nothing, therefore, which we ought to keep 
more constantly in mind, than the danger of committing any 
important transaction to the hazard of delay. 



2. Evil oommunicaUonB oom^ good mannen. 

I. Nothing is more certain than that constant intercourse 
with those who are vicious and immoral, will infiillibiy in- 
fect us with vice and immorality. 

II. Man is a creature of imitation ; and it is as impossible 
to avoid imitating manners which are constantly before our 
eyes, as it is to avoid speaking a language which we are 
constantly hearing. 

in. Besides, whatever b perpetually present to us loses 
its singularity. Vice, which at first is odious, by being 
frequently witnessed becomes less disagreeable ; and if it 
happens to be united with qualities which we admire, we 
slide, by insensible degrees, into an imitation of characters 
which at first shocked us by their turpitude. 

IV. As a young unvitiated palate generally dislikes high- 
ly seasoned and pungent sauces, but at last becomes fond of 
them ; so a virtuous mind, which at first is disgusted with 
vice, by too much fiuniliarity becomes enamoured of it. 

V. History, both ancient and modem, affords us many 
instances of the danger of communicating with eviL None 
is more striking than that of Solomon, who, although very 
highly favoured by God, yet, by holding too £Euniliar inter- 
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course with heathen nations, was at last seduced into 
idolatry. 

VT. Moralists of all ages have earnestly exhorted us to 
flee from the company of the wicked ; and Dr Johnson re- 
marks, that there are few who do not learn, by degrees, to 
. practise those crimes which they cease to censure. 

VII. How justly, therefore, may we conclude wfth the 
sacred writer, that if we accustom ourselves to the converse 
of those who are evil, we shall assuredly be led to become 
evil ourselves. 

I. When we have once determined upon doing anything, 
and have actually begun it, we may, with great propriety, 
be said to have half finished it. 

II. The beginning of an undertaking is always the most 
difficult : as we proceed, we acquire ease and expedition by 
practice ; and the labour lessens as we draw towards tiie 
condusion. 

m. Besides, we have a strong desire to finish what we 
have once begun, that our pains may not be thrown away, 
and our work left imperfect. 

IV. Physicians tell us, that when the cause of a disease 
is known, the cure is half performed ; and, in like manner, 
we may say, that when any difficult undertaking is fairly 
begun, it is half executed. 

y. It was the policy of Alexander the Great to surprise 
his enemies. When he had resolved on an enterprise, he 
lost no time in commencing it, and was generally ready to 
give his adversaries battle before they supposed he had 
begun his march. To this speedy commencement of his en- 
terprises was owing his rapid and unexampled success. 

VI. It is a common saying, that fortune favours the brave. 
If this saying is tnie, it is probably because the brave begin 
their undertakings with promptitude, and carry them on with 
energy, which soon bring them to a termination. 
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Vn. With the ntmort troth, therefore, it may be 
affirmed, that when we have made a good begmning of any 
task, the principal and most disagreeable part of the la^mr 
is over. 

4. Per&eoerance generaUy prevaUa. 

I. Perseverance seldom fails in making us snccessfiil in 
anything we undertake. 

II. The steps by which we advance may be alow ; yet, 
as every step brings ns nearer the end, if we continue to 
make progress, our endeavours must at last be crowned with 
success. 

III. How surprisingly anything increases, to which we 
add only a little every day; and what a large volume the 
exercises which we write at school, would make at the end 
of the year I 

IV. The fable of the hare and the tortoise is a very good 
illustration of the force of perseverance. The f(Nrmer, trust- 
ing to her swiftness of foot, delayed setting off on the race so 
long, that the latter, though slow, by constantly advancing a 
little, got first to the goal, and became the winner. 

V. In history, we scarcely read of any fortifications, how- 
ever strong, which held out against persevering besiegers ; 
and, in common life, we find the utmost difficulty in refusing 
the importunity of those who incessantly solicit us. 

VI. Dr Johnson says, that diligence, which is nearly allied 
to perseverance, is never wholly lost ; for, even though we 
miss our principal aim, we gain improvement by the pursuit. 

VII. It may therefore be concluded, that if we make but 
little progress m our undertakings, it is generally more owing 
to want of perseverance than to want pf ability. 

5. Necessity is the mother qf mveniion. 

I. The inconvenience which men feel for want of any- 
thing generally prompts them to devise the means of sup- 
plying it. 
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II. When men are at ease, and have no wants to provide 
for, their fiicidties remain inactive ; but when stimulated by 
want, and pressed by necessity, they are ronsed to exertion. 
Their condition urges them to try every expedient. 

in. This Lb agreeable to the general economy of Provi- 
dence ; for food, raiment, and habitations, can only be ob- 
tained by contrivance and toil. In order to make men 
active. Providence has laid them under the necessity of 
providing for their subsistence ; and this necessity has given 
rise to a thousand useful and curious inventions. 

IV. As the bird, before her young ones are fledged, care- 
fully provides them with food, but as soon as they can fly 
leaves them to find subsistence for themselves; so Provi- 
dence has endued man with inventive Acuities, and has 
placed him in the midst of wants and necessities which urge 
him to exercise them. 

V. This is strikingly exemplified in the case of savage 
tribes, which, in order to furnish themselves with weapons of 
war and implements for hunting and fishing, frequently evince 
powers of invention which surprise civilized nations, which 
do not labour under a similar necessity. 

VI. It was a saying of Pythagoras, that ability and 
necessity dwell near each other. 

Vn. We may therefore conclude, that if invention is at a 
stand, it i& because there is little or no necessity for it. 

6. Custom 18 second^nature. 

I. So readily do we fiJl into what we have long practised 
or been accustomed to, that use or custom may very pro- 
perly be styled a second nature. 

n. This propensity in human nature has been implanted 
for the best and most useful purposes : by it we become 
habituated to the most laborious tasks; and duties which 
were most irksome to us at first, become in the end not only 
easy, but even agreeable. 

in. If custom had not this power of making everything 
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natural to ns ; if by doing things often we did not acquire a 
facility in doing them : we should never be able to make any 
progress in the arts and sciences. Every task which we 
undertook, would continue as laborious as at first ; and the 
moral duties which require self-denial, would never become 
easy or pleasant to us. 

IV. It is said that an andent philosopher, in order to 
show the force of custom, bred up two dogs in a manner 
opposite to the habits of their respective species. He kept 
a hunting-dog in the kitchen, and trained a house-dog to the 
chase. On a certain day, he placed meat before the two 
dogs, and, at the same instant, started a hare; when the 
house-dog quitted the meat, and pursued the game, while 
the hunting-dog attended only to the meat, and took no 
notice of the hare. 

V. One of the most distinguished men of the last century, 
who had been educated in the polite studies of antiquity, 
declared, that, having been obliged to search into some old 
rolls and records, although the emj^oyment was at first very 
irksome, yet at last he took so much pleasure in it that }ie 
preferred it even to the reading of Virgil or Cicero. 

VI. " Choose that course of life which is most excellent,*' 
said an ancient philosopher; '* custom will render it most 
agreeable." 

Vn? We may therefore conclude, that, as custom is suffi- 
ciently powerful to change nature, we cannot be too cautious 
how we accustom ourselves to anything that is wrong. 

7. Honesty is ihe best policy, 

I. Though punctuality to our engagements and justice in 
our dealings may sometimes seem contrary to our present 
advantage, yet in the end they are always sure to promote 
our real interests and true happiness. 

II. Fair and honest conduct will always be rewarded by 
the approbation of our feUow-creatures : and this approbation 
will naturally be followed by good offices and grateful re- 
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turns, which will certainly tend to promote our interest, and 
give sttccess to our undertakings. 

III. On the contrary, that selfishness which tempts a man 
to encroach on the rights of others, when he can do so with 
impunity, is very soon discovered by those who are injured ; 
and then dishonesty meets with its due reward, namely, 
disapprobation and contempt. 

IV . As a plain road which is easily found, though it may 
be long, is preferable to a shorter way which is intricate and 
difficult; so open, honest conduct, though seemingly less 
profitable than that which is artful and fraudulent, is the 
easiest to follow, and does not fear detection. 

y . A respectable merchant became bankrupt by unavoid- 
able losses, and was able to pay his creditors but a small 
portion of the debts which he owed them. Some years 
after, having been successful in trade, he invited them to a 
splendid entertainment ; and each of the guests, on taking 
his place at the table, found before him the money which 
was due to him, with the interest upon it to that very day. 
This instance of honesty so endeared the merchant to his 
fellow-citizens, that they elected him to a lucrative and 
honourable office, which he held to the end of his life. 

VI. It is a maxim worthy of being written in letters of 
gold, that to act uprightly is the most certain method of 
defeating the plots of designing men. 

VII. Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude, that 
no mistake is more fatal than to suppose that deceitful and 
unfair conduct will promote our interest; for both reason 
and experience plainly teach us, that " honesty is the best 
policy." 



THE END. 
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First Spelling-Book 6 

Dalgleish's English Grammars 6 

Gram. Analysis 6 

Eng. Composition. 6 

Demaus's Paradise Lost 8 

Analysis of Sentences 8 

Douglas's English Grammars 5 

Progressive Eng. Reader.. 6 

Selections for Recitation.. 5 

Spelling and Dictation.... 5 

English Etymology 5 

Swing's Elocution 8 

Fisher's Assembly's Catechism 8 

Lennie's English Grammar 6 

M'Culloch's Reading-Books 3 

English Grammar 8 

M'Dowall's Rhetorical Readings 8 

Milieu's English Grammar 8 

Morell's Poetical Reading- Book 7 

Pryde's Studies in Composition 7 

Reid's English Grammar 7 

English Composition 7 

English Dictionary 7 

Sess. School Etymological Guide..... 8 

Old & New Test. Biographies... 8 

Shakspeare's Richard II 6 

Spalding's English Literature 7 

White's English Grammar 8 

Wordsworth's £zcursio;i 6 

Objeot-IjeBBonB. 

On the Vegetable Kingdom 8 

Ross's How to Train Eyes and Ears. . 8 



Qeography and Astronomy. 

Clyde's School Geography P. 9 

Elementary Geography 9 

Douglas's Introductory Geography..lO 

Progressive Geography. ..10 
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Edin. Acad. Modem Geography 11 
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Swing's Geography 11 

Atlas 11 
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New Code Geographies... 4 

Physical Geography 4 

Murphy's Bible Atlas 11 

Reid's First Book of Geography 10 

Modem Geography .'. 10 

Sacred Geography 10 

Atlases 11 

Reid's (Hugo) Elements of Astro- 
nomy 11 

Phys. Geography 11 

Stewart's Modem Geography 9 

White's Abstract of Geography 9 

System of Geography 9 

Atlas 11 

School Songs. 

Hunter's Books on Vocal Music 17 

School Psalmody 17 

Honsehold Xoonomy. 
Gordon's Household Economy 8 

History. 

Corkran's History of England... «.,.. 12 

Simpson's Scotland 18 
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Mensuration, by Trotter..l6 

Euclid 16 

Algebra. ..» 16 

Nicol's Sciences... 17 

Trotter's Key to Ingram's Mathe- 
matics 16 

• Manual of Logarithms.... 16 

S^enob. 

Beljame's French Grammar, etc ....20 
Caron's First French Class- Book ...20 

First French Reading- Book... 20 

French Grammar 20 

Chambaud's Fables Ghoisies 18 

Christison's French Grammar 20 

Fables et Contes Choiais 20 

Fleury's History of France...20 

French New Testament....... 18 

Gibson's Le Petit Fablier 18 

Hallard's French Grammar 20 

Schneider's First French Course 18 

GonyersAtion.GraEunar 18 

French Reader..... 18 

French Manual 18 

m.M Ecrin Litt^raire....M.......18 



Surenne'a Dictionaries. P. 19 

New French Manual, etc... .19 

New French I>ial(^;ues 19 

French Classics 19,20 

French Reading Instructor..20 

Wolski's French Extracts 20 

French Grammar .^ 

lAtin and Oreek. 

AInsworth's Lathi Dictionary. S3 

Cicero's Orationes Selectn 24 

Gate Major, De Officii8.....94 

Clyde's Greek Syntax 21 

Dymock's Cnsar and Sallust. 22 

Edin. Academy Clasa-Books :-~ 
Rudiments of Latin Lai^g^uage....81 

Latin Delectus 21 

Rudiments of Greek Language....21 

Greek Extracts 21 

Cioeronis Opera Selecta 21 

Selecta e Poetis 21 

Fe^guson'8QProf.)Gram. Exeiclse824 

Latin Delectus. 24 

Ovid's Metamorphoses 24 

Fergusson'B pr) Xenophon's Ana- 
basis 23 

Greek Gram. Exercdses 23 

Homer's Hiad, with Vocab. 23 

Geddes' (Prof.) Greek Grammar.... 21 

Greek Testament, by Duncan 23 

Hunter's Ruddiman's Rudiments...22 

Sallust, Virgil, and Horace 23 

Livy, Books 21 to 25 22 

Latin Testament, by Beaa. .23 

Macgowan's Latin Lessons 28 

Mairs Introduction, by Stewart.... 28 
Massie's Latin Prose Compotition.Ji9 
M'Dowall's CsBsar and Virgil... ...... 28 

Melville's Lectiones Selectae 23 

Neilson's Eutropius 28 

Stewart's Cornelius Nepos 23 

Veitch's Homer's Iliad 23 

Gherman. 
Fisohart's New German Reader„...84 

IiOgiO. 

Port-Royal Logic (Prof. Bayne8')...24 

Bohiool Registers. 
Pupil's DaUy Register of Marks.... 17 
School Register of Attendance, 
AbsencOf and Fees 17 

0eometrioal Drawing. 
Kennedy's Grade Geometry 17 



Messrs Oliver and Boyd were awarded Medals. for their Ednoa- 
flonal Works by Her Majesty's Oozmnissioners of the Liondon 
International Exhibition, and by the Juzora of the Paris Uni- 
versal Xxhibltion. 



EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



ENGLISH BEADING, GRAMMAR, ETC. 

In the initiatory department of instraetlon a valuable aeries of works has been 
prepared by Da M'Gulloch, formerly Head Master of the Circus Place School, 
• Edinburgh, now Minister of ^e West Church, Greenock. 

DB M'CULLOCH'S SEBIES OF CLASS-BOOKS. 

These Books are Intended for the nse of Schools where the general mental 
culture of the pupil, as well as his proficiency in the art of reading, is studiously 
and systematically aimed at. 

They form, eoUectiyely, a progressional Series, so oonstructed and graduated 
as to conduct the pupil, by regular stages, from the elementary sounds of the 
language to its highest and most complex forms of speech ; and each separate 
Book is also prc^ppessiyely a3rranged,->the lessons which are more easily read 
and understood always taking the lead, and preparing the way for those of 
greater difficulty. 

The subject-matter of ISie Books Is purposely miscellaneous. Yet it is 
always of a character to ezdte the interest and enlarge the knowledge of the 
reader. And with the design of more effectuidly promoting hUi mental growth 
and nurture, the various topics are introduced in an order conformable to that 
in which the chief faculties of the juvenile mind are usually developed. 

That the moral feelings of the puinl may not be without their proper 
stimulus and nutriment, the lessons are pervaded throughout by the religious 
and Christian element. 

NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS. 

Dr l[<Calloch*i9i First Beading-Book. lid. 

Do. Large Type Sditiofi, in two parts, price 2d. each. 

Do. in a series of Sheets for hanging on the Wall, Is. ; 

or on Roller, Is. 8d. 

Dr H'Callocli's Second Beading-Book. 3d. 

Br H^Cnlloch's Third Beading-Book, containing simple 

Pieces in Prose and Verse, with Exercises. lOd. Now printed in 
larger type. 

Br H^Cnllooh's Fourth Beading-Book, containing only 

Lessons likely to interest With Synopsis of ^pellino. Is. 6d. 

Br H^Culloch's Series of Lessons in Prose and Yerse. 2s. 
Br H'Cnlloch's Course of Elementary Beading in 

Science and Literature, compiled from popular Writers. Ss. 

Br H'Cnlloch's HaAnal of English Grammar, Philo- 
sophical and Practical ; with Exercises ; adapted to the Analytical 
mode of Tuition. Is. 6d. 



Oliver & Boyd's New Code Class-Books, 

1. 

STANDARD RBADINGh-BOOKS, 

By James Colville, M.A., English Master, Glasgow Academy; late English 

Master, George 'Watson's'Gollege-Schoolg, Lauriston, Edinburgh, one 

of the Educational Institutions of the Merchant Company. 

PBIMEB: Being Spelling and Beading Lessons Introductory to 
Standaid I. {lUuatreited.) S6 pages. IJd. 

FIB8T 8TANBASB BEABINO-BOOE ; with Easy Lessons in 
Script. {Illustrated.) 96 pages. 4d. in stiff wrapper, or 6d. cloth. 

SECONB 8TANBABB BEABIKO-BOOE ; with Dictation Exer- 
cises, partly in Script. {Ilhutrated.) 106 pages. 4d. in stiff wrapper, or 
6d. cloth. 

THIBB STANBABB BEADIirO-BOOE ; with Dictation Exercises, 
partly in Script. 144 pages, strongly bound. 8d. 

*4^* The Fotorth, Fifth, and Sixth Standard Beading-Books, 
completing the Series, wiU shortly be published, 

2. 

ARITHMETIC, 

By Alex. Tbottbb, Teacher of Mathematics, etc., Edinburgh ; - 
Author of " Arithmetic for Advanced Classes," etc. 

Part I., embracing Standards 1 and 2. 86 pages. 2d.— Answers, 3d. 
„ 11., embracing Standards S and 4. 86 pages. 2d,—Answer8f 3d. 
„ III., embracing Standards 6 and 6. 

3. 

STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES, 

By W. Lawson, F.R.G.S., St Mark's CoUegeyChelsea; Author of 
" Geography of the British Empire," etc. 

OEOOBAPHICAL PBIHEB, emhracing an Outline of the Chief 
Divisions of the World. Adapted to Standai-d IV. 86 pages. 2d. 

GB0OBAPH7 of EKOLAKB and WALES; with a Chapter on 
Railways. Adapted to Standard V. 36 pages. 2d. 

OE0OBAPH7 of SCOTLANB and IBELAKB; with Notes on 
Railways. 86 pages. 2d. 

OEOOBAPHT of EUBOPE. Adapted to Standard VI. 48 pages. 3d. 

4. 

LAWSOK'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL OEOOBAPHY. 

Adapted to the Requirements of the New Code. 90 pages. 6d. 



English Redding^ Orammar^ etc. 



The following WorJcs^ included in the present Catalogue^ will also he 
found adapted to the Requirements of the New Code : — 

REID'S RUDIMENTS OP MODERN GEOGRAPHY, with 
36 pages of information on Counties and Railways, Caiodogue, p. 10 

DOUGLAS'S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY, a New Work, 10 

LENNIE'S GRAMMAR, with Analysis of Sentences, . . 6 

DOUGLAS'S GRAMMAR, with Analysis of Sentences, . . 5 

REID'S GRAMMAR, with Analysis of Sentences, ... 7 

HUNTER'S SCHOOL SONGS, with Music, .... 17 



The Principles of English Grammar ; with a Series of 

Progressive Exercises, and a Supplementary Treatise on Analysis 
of Sentences. By Dr James Douglas, lately Teacher of English, 
Great King Street, Edinburgh. Is. 6d. 

Douglas's Initiatory Grammar, for Junior Classes. 

Printed in larger type, and containing a Supplementary Treatise 
on Analysis of Sentences. 6d. 

Douglas's Progressive English Reader. A New Series 

of English Reading-Books. The Earlier Books are illustrated with 
numerous Engravings. • 

FiBST Book. 2d. I Thied Book. Is. | Fifth Book. 28. 
Second Book. 4d. | Fourth Book. Is. 6d. | Sixth Book. 2s. 6d. 

Douglas's Selections for Recitation, with Introductory 

and Explanatory Notes ; for Schools. Is. 6d. 

Douglas's Spelling and Dictation Exercises. 144 pages, 

price Is. 

Athenaum, — "A good practical book, froin which correct spelling and pro- 
nunciation may be acquired." 

Douglas's English Etymology : A Text-Book of Deriv- 
atives, with numerous Exercises. 168 pages, price 2s. 
Scotsman. — " An especially excellent book, of deriyatives." 

Sliakespeare's King Richard II. With Plistorical and 

Critical Introductions ; Grammatical, Philological, and other Notes, 
etc Adapted for Training Colleges. By Rev. Canon Robikson, 
M. A., late Principal of the Diocesan Training College, York. 2s. 

Wordsworth's Excnrsion. The Wanderer. With Notes 

to aid in Analysis and Paraphrasing. By Canon Robinson. 8d. 



6 English Reading^ Grammar^ etc. 
Lennie's Principles of English Grammar. Comprising 

the Substance of idl the most approved English Grammars, briefly 
defined, and neatly arranged ; M^ith Copious Exercises in Parsing 
and i^yntax. New Edition, ; with the author's latest improvementa, 
and an Appendix in which Analysis of Sentences is fully treated. 
Is. 6d. 

The Anther's Key, containing, besides Additional Exercises 
in Parsing and Syntax, many useful Critical Remarks, Hints, and 
Observations, and explicit and detailed instructions as to the best 
method of teaching Orammar, 3s. 6d. 

Analysis of Sentences ; Being the Appendix to Lennie's 

Grammar adapted for General Use. Price 3d. — Key, 6d. 

Oatlines of English Orammai: and Analysis, for 

Elementary Schools, with Exercises. By Walteb Scott 
Dalgleish, M.A. Edin., lately one of the Masters in the London 
International College. 8d. Key, Is. 

Dalgleish's Progressive English Orammar, with Exer- 
cises. 2s. Key, 2s. 6d. 

From Dr Joskph Bobwobth, Pnifetsor of Anglo-Saxon in the University ^f 
Oxford; Author of the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, etc., etc, 

^ Quite a practical work, and contains a vast quantity of important informa- 
tion, well arranged, and brought up to the present improved state of philology. 
1 have never seen so much matter brought together in so short a space." 

Dalgleish's Grammatical Analysis, with Progressive 

Exercises. 9d. Key, 2s. 

Dalgleish's Outlines of English Composition, for 

Elementary Schools, with Exebgises. 6d. Key, id. 

Dalgleish*s Introductory Text-Book of English 

COMPOSITION, based on Grammatical Synthesis; containing 
Sentences, Paragraphs, and Short Essays. Is. 

Dalgleish*s Advanced Text-Book of English Com- 

POSITION, treating of Style, Prose Themes, and Versification. 
2s. Both Books bound together, 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 

English Orammar, founded on the Philosophy of Language 
and the Practice of the best Authors. With Copious Exercises, 
Constructive and Analytical. By C. W. Connon, LL.D. 2s. 6d. 
Spectator.— "It ezhibits great ability, combiniog practical skill with philo* 

sophical views." 

Connon's First Spelling-Book, 6d. 



English Reading^ Grammar^ etc. 7 

A Dictionary of fhe English Language, containing 

the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all Words author- 
ized by Eminent Writers. By Alexander Retd, LL.D., late 
Head Master of the Edinburgh Institution. Reduced to 5s. 

Dr Eeid*8 Rudiments of English Orammar. Greatly 

Improved. Copious Exercises have been introduced throughout; 
together with a new Chapter on the Analysis of Sentences ; while 
the whole work has been revised and printed in a larger type. 6d. 

Dr .Beid*s Rndiments of English Composition, with 

Copious Exercises. 2s. Thoroughly Bevised and Enlarged. 

The vork has been entirely remodelled. It now^ indndes Sjstematfe 
Exercises in Sentence-making. A distinct division has been deroted to the 
Structure of Paragraphs. Tbe sections on Deftcriptive and Narrative fissaya 
have been entirely rewritten. 

Key TO THE Improved Edition, including Directions for 

teaching the Work. 2s. 6d. 

History of English Literatnre ; with an Outline of the 

Obiqin and Gbowth of the English LANauAGE. Illustrated hy 
Extracts. For Schools and Private Students. B7 William 
Spalding, A.M., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, 
in the University of St Andrews. Continued to 1870. 3s. 6d. 

Spectator. — " A compilation and text-book of a very superior kind. . • . 
The volume is the best introducdon to the subject we have met with.** 

Poetical Reading-Book, with Aids for Grammatical 
Analysis, Paraphrase, and Criticism ; and an Appendix on English 
Versification. By J. D. Morell, A.M., LL.D., Author of Gram- 
mar of the English Language, etc ; and W. Ihne, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 

Studies in Composition: A Text-Book for Advanced 

Classes. By David Pryde, M.A., Head Master of the Edinburgh 
Merchant Company^s Educational Institution for Young Ladies. 
2s. Recently publisTied. 

English Composition for the Use of Sehools. By 

Robert Armstrono, Madras College, St Andrews ; and Thomas 
Armstroko, Heriot Foundation School, Edinburgh. Part I., 
Is. 6d. Part II., 2s. Both Parts bound together, 3s. Key, 28. 

Armstrong's English Etymology. 2s. 
Armstrong's Etymology for Junior Classes. ^ 4d. 



8 English Reading^ Grammar^ etc. 
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SelectioiiB from Paradise Lost ; with Notes adapted for 

Elementary Schools, by Rev. Robebt Demaus, M.A., late of the 
West End Academy, Aberdeen. Is. 6d. 

Demaus's Analysis of Sentences. 3d. 

Swing's Principles of Elocntion, improved by F. B. 

Calvert, A.M. 3s. 6d. 

Consists of numerous rules, observations, and exercises on pronunciation, 
pauses, inflections, accent, and emphasis, accompanied vrith copious extracts in 
prose and poetry. 

Blietorical Eeadings for Schools. By Wm. M'Dowall, 

late Inspector of the Heriot Schools, Edinburgh. 2s; 6d. 

System of English Grammar, and the Principles of Com- 
position. With Exercises. By John White, F.E.I.S. Is. 6d. 

Hillen's Initiatory English Grammar. Is. 
Object-Lesson Cards on the Vegetable Kingdom. Set 

of Twenty in a Box. £1, Is. 

How to Train Young Eyes and Ears ; being a Manual 

of Object-Lessons for Parents and Teachers. By Mary Anne 
Koss, Mistress of the Church of Scotland Normal Infant School, 
Edinbargh. Is. 6d. 

Household Economy : a Manual intended for Female 
Training Colleges, and the Senior Class of Girls' Schools. By 
Margaret Maria Gordon (Miss Brewster), Author of " Work, 
or Plenty to do and how to do it," etc. 2s. 

AthenoBum.—" Wri|;ten in a plain, genial, attractive manner, and constitnting, 
in the best sense of the word, a practical domestic manual." 



SESSIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Et3rmological Ouide. 2s. 6d. 

This is a collection, alphabetically arranged, of the principal roots, affixes, 
an^ prefixes, with their derivatives and compounds. 

Old Testament Biography, containing notices of the chief 
persons in Holy Scripture, in the form of Questions, with references 
to Scripture for the Answers. 6d. 

Hew Testament Biography, on the same Plan. 6d. 



Fisher's Assembly's Shorter Catechism Explained. 2s. 

^ Part I. Of what Man is to believe concerning God. 
II. Of what duty God requires of Man. 
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GEOGEAPHY AND ASTEONOMY. 

In compiling the works on these suhjects the utmost possible care has been 
taken to ensure clearness and accuracy of statement. Each edition is scru- 
pulously revised as it passes through the press, so that the works may be 
confidently relied on as containing the latest information accessible at the 
time of publication. 

A Compendimn of Itodem Oeography, Political, 

Phtsical, and Mathematical : With a Chapter on the Ancient 
Geography of Palestine, Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology, a 
Glossary of Geographical Names, Descriptive and Pronouncing 
Tables, Questions for Examination, etc. By the Rev. Alex. 
Stewart, LL.D. Carefully Bevised. With 11 Maps. 3s. 6d. 

School Oeography. By James Clyde, M.A., LL.D., one 

of the Classical Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. With special 
Chapters on Mathematical and Physical Geography, and Techno- 
logical Appendix. Corrected throughout 4s. 

AthenoBum. — "We have been struck with the ability and value of this work, 
which is a great advance upon previous Geographic Manuals. . . . 
Almost for the first time, we have here met with a School Geography that is 
quite a readable book, — one that, being intended for advanced pupils, is well 
adapted to make them study the subject with a degree of interest they have 
never yet felt in it. . . . Students preparing for the recently instituted 
University and Civil Service examinations will find this their best guide." 

Dr Clyde's Elementary Geography. Corrected 

ihrov>ghouU Is. 6d. 

An Appendix on Sacred Geography has now been added, which will be 
found amply sufficient for ordinary uses. Fresh interest has been given to 
many ol4 names by ijie mention of quite modern facts connected with the 
corresponding places. 

An Abstract of General Geography, comprehending a 

more minute Description of the British Empire, and of Palestine or 
the Holy Land, etc. With nameroos Exercises. For Junior 
GJasses. By John White, F.E.I.S., late Teacher, Edinburgh. 
Carefully Revised, Is. ; or with Four Maps, Is. 3d. 

Whitens System of Modem Geography; with Outlines of 

AsTltoNOMY and Physical Geography; comprehending an Account 
of the Principal Towns, Climate, Soil, Productions, Religion, Educa- 
tion, Government, and Population of the various Countries. With 
a Compendium of Sacred Geography, Problems on the Globes, Exer- 
cises, etc. Carefully Revised, 2s. 6d. ; or with Four Maps, 2s. 9d. 
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Eadiments of Modem Oeograpliy. By Alex. Reid, 

LL.D., late Head-Master of the Edinburgh Institution. With 
Plates, and Map of the World. Careftdly Revised, Is. ; or with 
Five Maps, Is. 3d. Enlarged by 36 pages of extra information re- 
garding the Counties and principal Railways of ^ United Kingdom, 

The names of places are accented, and accompanied with short descriptions, 
and occasionally with the mention of some remarkable event. To the several 
countries are appended notices of their physical geography, prodnctiona, 
government, and religion ; concluding with an outline of sacred geography, 
problems on the use of the globes, and directions for the oonstructionof maps. 

First Book of Geography; being an Abridgment of 
Dr Reid's Rudiments of Modem Geography ; with an Outline of the 
Geography of Palestine. Carefully Revised 6d. 

This work has been prepared for the use of young pupils. It is a suitable 
and useful companion to Dr Reid's Introductory Atlas. 

Dr Beid*8 Outline of Sacred Oeograpliy. 6d. 

This little work is a manual of Scripture Geography for young persons. 
It is designed to communicate such a knowledge of the places mentioned in 
holy writ as will enable children more clearly to understand the sacred nar- 
rative. It contains references to the passages of Scripture in which the 
most remarkable places are mentioned, notes chiefly historical and descrip- 
tive, and a Map of the Holy Land in provinces and tribes. 

An Introductory Oeograpliy, for Junior Pupils. By Dr 
James Douglas, lately Teacher of English, Great King Street, 
Ediuhnrgh. Carefully Revised. 6d. 

Dr Douglas's Progressive Oeography. An entirely neat 

work, showing the recent changes on the Continent and elsewhere, 
and emhracing much Historical and other Information. 160 pages, 
Is. Carefully Revised, 

Br Douglas's Text-Book of Geography, containing the 

Physical and Political GsoaRAPHY of all the Countries of the 
Globe. Systematically arranged. 2s. 6d. ; or with ten Coloured 
Maps, 3s. Car^Uy Revised, 

Geography of the British Empire. By William 

Lawson, St Mark*s College, Chelsea. CareJuHy Revised, 38. 

Part I. Outlines of Mathematical and Physical Geograph;^. II. Phy- 
sical, Political, and Commercial Geography of the British Islandls. 
III. Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography of the British 
Colonies. 

Lawson's Standard and Physical Geographies, adapted 

to the requirements of the New Code. See Catalogue, page .4. 
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Edinburgh Academy Modem Geography. CarefvMy 

Revised. 2s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Academy Ancient Geography. 3s. 
Ewing's System of Geography. CarefuUy Remaed. 4s.6cl.; 

with 14 Maps, Gs. 

Besides a complete treatise on the soienoe of g^graphy, this work oontains 
the elements of astronomy and of physieal geogpraphy, and a variety of prob- 
lems to be solved by the terrestrial and celestial globes. At the end is a 
pronouncing Vocabulary, in the form of a gasetteer,, containing the names 
of all the places in the work. 

Elements of Astronomy : adapted for Private Instraction 
and Use of Schools. By Huoo Reid, Member of the College of 
Preceptors. With 65 Wood EDgravings. 8s. 



Beid's Element^ of Physical Geography ; with Oatlioes 

of Geoi/)ot, Mathematical Geoobapht, and Asthonomt, and 
Questions for Examination. With namerous Illustrations, and a 
large coloured Physical Chart of 'the Globe. Is. 



SCHOOL ATLASES. 

A General Atlas of Modem Geography; 29 Maps, 

Coloured. By Thomas Ewing. 78. 6d. 

White's Elementary Atlas of Modem Geography. 

4to, 10 Maps, Coloured. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTKNTS.— 1. The World ; 2. Europe ; S. Asia; 4. Africa ; 6. North America; 
6. South America ; 7. England ; 8. Scotland ; 9. Ireland ; 10. Pslestine. 

A School Atlas of Modem Geography. 4to< 16 Maps, 

Coloured. By Alexander Reid, LL.D., late Head Master of the 
Edinburgh Institution, etc. 5s. 

Beid's Introductory Atlas of Modem Geography. 

4to, 10 Maps, Coloured. 2s. 6d. 

ComiEKTS.— 1. The World ; 2. Europe ; 3. Asia ; 4. Africa; 6. North America; 
6. South America ; 7. England ; 8. Scotland ; 9. Ireland ; 10. Palestine. 

Mnrphy*8 Bible Atlas of 24 Maps, With Historical 

Descriptions. Is. 6d. coloured. 

Witness. — "We recommend this Atlss to feachers, parents, and Inditrldnal 
Christians, as a comprehensive and cheap auxiliary to tiie intelligent reading 
oftheScripturos." * " 
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HISTORY. 

Thk works in thia department have been prepared with the greatest care. 
Thej will be found to include Class-books for Junior and Senior Classes in all 
the branches of History generally taught in the best schools. While the 
utmost attention has been paid to accuracy, the narratives have in every 
case been rendered as instructive and pleasing as possible, so as to relieve the 
study from the tediousness of a mere dry detail of facts. 

A Concise History of England in Epoclis. By J. F. 

CoBKRAN. With Maps and Genealogical and Chronological Tablen, 
and comprehensiye Qnestions to each Chapter. New Edition^ with 
the History continued. 2s. 6d. 

The writer has endeavoured to convey a broad and full impression of the 
great Epochs, and to develop with care, but in subordination to the rest of 
the narrative, the growth of Law and of the Constitution. 

History of England for Jnnior Classes ; with Questions 

for Examination. Edited by Hensy White, B.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, M.A. and Ph. Dr. Heidelberg. Is. 6d. 

Athenceum. — " A cheap and excellent history of England, admirably adapted 
for the use of Junior classes. The various changes that have taken place in 
our constitution are briefly but clearly described. It is surprising how suc- 
cessfully the editor has not merely avoided the obscurity which generally 
accompanies brevitv, but invested his narrative with an interest too often 
wanting in larger historical works. The information conveyed is thoroughly 
sound; and the utility of the book is much increased by the addition of 
examination questions at the end of each chapter." 

History of Great Britain and Ireland; with an Accoant 

of the Present State and Resources of the United Kingdom and its 
Colonies. With Questions and a Map. By Dr White. ' 3s. 

Athenceum. — " A carefully compiled history for the use of schools. The 
writer has consulted .the more recent authorities : his opinions are liberal, 
and on the whole Just and impartial : the succession of events is developed 
with clearness, and with more of that picturesque effect which so delights the 
young than is common in historical abstracts." 

History of Scotland for Jnnior Classes ; with Questions 

for Examination. Edited by Dr White. Is. 6d. 

History of Scotland for Senior Classes ; with Questions 

for Examination. Edited by Dr White. 3s. 6d. - 

History of France ; with Questions for Examination, and a 

Map. Edited by Dr White. 3s. 6d. 

Athenamm. — *^Dr White is remarkably happy in combining convenient 
brevity with sufficiency of information, clearness of exposition, and Interest of 
detail. He shows great judgment in ap^rtioning to each subject its due 
amount of consideration." 

Ontlines of TTniversal History. Edited by Dr White. 2s. 

Spectator.—''^ Distinct in its arrangement, skilful in its selection of leading 
features, close and clear in its narrative." 
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Sr White's Elements of Tlniversal History, on a New 

and STstematic Plan. In Three Parts. Part I. Ancient History; 
Part II. History of the Middle Ages ; Part III., Modem History. 
With a Map of the World. 7s. ; or in Parts, 28. 6d. each. 

This work contains numerous synoptical and other tables, to g^ide the 
researches of the student, with sketches of literatore, anttqoitieB, and manners 
during each of the great chronological epochs. 

Outlines of the History of Borne; with Questions for 

Examination. Edited by Dr White. Is. 6d. 

London Review, — "This abridgment is admirably adapted for the use of 
schools,— the best book that a teacher could place in the hand of a youthM 
student" 

Sacred History, from the Creation of the World to the 

Destruction of Jerusalem. With Questions for Examination. 

Edited by Dr White. Is. 6d. 

Baptist Magagine.—" An interesting epitome of sacred history, calculated to 
inspire the young with a love of the divine records, as well as to store the 
mind with knowledge." 

Elements of General Hisfbry, Ancient and Modem. To 

which are added, a Comparative View of Ancient and Modern 
Geography, and a Table of Chronology. By Alexander Fraseb 
Tttleb, Lord Woodhouselee, formerly Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. New Edition^ toith the History oontinuecL 
With two large Maps, etc Ss. 6d. 

Watts* Catechism of Scripture History, and of the 

Condition of the Jews from the Close of the Old Testament to 
the Time of Christ. With Ihtboduotion hy W. K. Tweedib, 
D.D. 2s. 

Simpson's History of Scotland ; with an Outline of the 

British Constitution, and Questions for Examination at the end of 
each Section, ds. 6d. 

Simpson's Ooldsmith's History of England ; with the 

Narrative brought down to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
To which is added an Outline of the British Constitution. With 
Questions for Examination at the end of each Section. 3s. 6d. 

Simpson's Goldsmith's History of Greece. With 

Questions for Examination at the end of each Section. Ss. 6d. 

Simpson's Goldsmith's History of Rome. With Questions 

for Examination at the end of each Section. Ss. 6d. 
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WEITING, AEITHMETIC, AND BOOK-KEEPING. 

Thu aeetton will be found to contain works In eztenrire nae in many of the 
best schools in the United Kingdom. The saocessiye editions have been 
careftiliy revised and amended. 

Arifhmetio adapted to the New Code, in Three Parts. 

By Alexander Trotter, Teacher of MathematicSf Edinburgh. 
Parts L and Il.y emhraang thejlnt four SiandardSi are now Beaetp, 
Each containing 36 pages, 8d., stiff wrapper. Answers to P*rta 
I. and II., price 3d. each. Fart III. in Preparation, 

Practical Arithmetic for Junior Classes. By Henry 

G. C. SmTH, Teacher of Arithmetic and Mathematics in George 
Heriot*8 HospitaL 64 pages, 6d. stiit wrapper. Antwers, 6d. 

From the Rev. Philip Kbllavd, A.M., F.R.SS. L. & E., late FeUow o/ Queen^ 
CoUegej Cambridge^ Proftuor of MtUhematic* in the UnivertUy of Edinburgh. 

" I am glad to learn that Mr Smith's Manual for Junior Glasses, the MS. 
of which I have examined, is nearly ready for publication. Trusting that 
the IllnstratlTe Processes which he has exhibited may proye as efficient in 
other hands as they have proved in his own, I have great pleasure in 
recommending the work, being satisfied that a better Arithmetieian and a 
more Judicioas Teacher than Mr Smith is not to be found.** 

Practical Arithmetic for Senior Classes ; being a Can- 

tinnation of the ahove. By Henrt G. C. Smith. 2s. Annoers^ 6d. 
Key, 28. 6d. 

*«* The ExercUea in "both workSf tohieh are copious and origutai, haoe heem 
sonstrueted so as to eombine interest with utilitjf. Thejf ars aeeompanied ty 
UlustraHve processes. 

Lessons in Arithmetic for Jonior Classes. By James 

Trotter. 66 pages, 6d. stiff wrapper ; or 8d. cloth, .^nstoers, 6d. 

This book was oarefiMy revised, and enlarged by the introduction of Simple 
Examples of the various rules, worked out at length and AiUy explained, 
and of Practical Exerolses, by the Author's son, Mr Alexander Trotter, 
Teacher of Mathematics, etc., Edinburgh ; and to the present edition Exerdses 
on the proposed Decimal Coinage have been added. 

Lessons in Arithmetic for Advanced Classes; being 

a Continuation of the Lessons in Arithmetic for Junior Classes. 
Containing Vulgar and Decimal Fraction^; Simple and Compotmd 
Proportion, with their Applications ; Simple and Compound Interest; 
Involution and Evolution, etc By Alexander Trotter. New 
Edition, w ith Exercises on the proposed Decimal Coinage. 76 pages, 
6d. in stiff wrapper ; or 8d. cloth. Answers^ 6d. 

Each subject is also accompanied by an example fully worked out and 
Diinutely.explained. The Exeroises are numerous and praotlcaL 
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A Complete System of Arithmetic, Theoretical and 

Practical ; containing the Fundamental Rules, and their Application 
to Mercantile Computations ; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; Invo- 
lution and Evolution; Series; Annuities, Certain and Contingent. 
By Mr Tsotter. 3s. Key, 4s. 6d. 

*«* AU the 8400 Exercises in this work are new. Th§ff are applicable to the 
huiness of real life^ and are framed in such a way as to lead the pupil to reason 
on the muMer. There art upwards </ SCO Examples wnmght out at length and 
wtinutely explained, 

Ingram's Principles of Arithmetic, and their Application 

to Business explained in a Popular Manner, and clearly Illustrated 

by Simple Rules and Numerous Examples. Bemodelled and greatly 

^nlarged^ with Exercises on the proposed Decimal Coinage. By 

Alexander Trotter, Teacher of Mathematics, etc., {Edinburgh. Is. 

Ket, 2s. 

Each rule is foUowed hy an exampU wnmghi ovA at lengthy and is Ulostrated 
by a great variety of practical questions applicable to busiaess. 

Melrose's Concise System of Practical Arithmetic; 

containing the Fundamental Rules and their Application to Mercan- 
tile Calculations; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; Exchanges; 
Involution and Evolution; Progressions; Annuities, Certain and 
Contingent, etc. Re-arranged^ Improved^ and Efdarged^ with Exer- 
cises on the proposed Decimal Coinage. By Alexander Trotter, 
Teacher of Mathematics, etc., in Edinburgh. Is. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 

Each Btde is followed by an exarmtU worked omI at length, and minutely 
explained, and by numerous practical Exercises. 

Hntton's Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 2s. 6d. 
Hatton*8 Book-keeping, bj Trotter. 2b. 

Sets of Ruled Writing Books, — Single Entry, per set, Is. 6d.; Doable Entry, 
per set, 1b. 6d. 

Stewart's First Lessons in Arithmetic, for Junior Classes; 

containing Exercises in Simple and Compound Quantities arranged 
80 as to enable the Pupil to perform the Operations with the greatest 
facility and correctness. With Exercises on the Proposed Decimal 
Coinage. 6d. stiff wrapper. Angwera, 6d. 

Stewart's Practical Treatise on Arithmetic, Arranged 

for Pupils in Classes, With Exercises on the proposed Decimal 
Coinage. Is. 6d. This work includes the Answers ; with Questions 
for Examination. Key, 2s. 

Oray's Introdnction to Arithmetic; with Exercises on 

the proposed Decimal Ceinage. lOd. bound in leather. Ret, 2s. 
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Lessons in Aritlimetic for Junior Classes. By James 

Maolaren, Master of the Classical and Mercantile Academy, 
Hamilton Place, Edinborgb. 6d. stiff wrapper. 

The Ansirers are annexed to the several Ezerdses. 

Haclaren's Improved System of Practical Book- 

KEEPIKG, arranged according to Single Entry, and adapted to 
General Business. Exemplified in one set of Books. Is. 6d. 
A Set qf^vled Writing Books, expressly adapted/or this work, Is. 6cL 

Scott's First Lessons in Arithmetic. 6d. stiff wrapper. 

Anaioers, 6d. 

Scott's Hental Calculation Text-book. Pupil's Copy, 6d. 

Teacher's Copy, 6d. 

Copy Books, in a Progressive Series. By R. Scott, late 
Writing-Master, Edinburgh. Each containing 24 pages. Price : 
Mediam paper, 3d ; Post paper, 4d. 

Scott's Copy Lines, in a Progressive Series, 4d. each. 



The Principles of Gaelic Grrammar ; with the Definitions, 

Rules, and ExampleSj, clearly expressed in English and Gtwlic; 
contuning copious Exercises for Reading the Language, and for 
Parsing and Correction. By the Rev. Johk Forbes, late Minister 
of Sleat. 3S. 6d. 



MATHEMATICS, NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Ingram's Concise System of Mathematics, Theoretical 

and Practical, for Schools and Private Students. Improred by 
James TBbXTEB. With 340 Woodcuts. 4s. 6d. Ket, 3s 6d. 

Trotter's Mannal of Logarithms and Practical Hathe- 

MATICS, for Students, Engineers, Navigators, and Surveyors. 3s. 

A Complete System of Mensuration ; for Schools, Private 

Students, and Practical Men. By Alex. Ingram. Improved by 
James Tsottbb. 2s. 

Ingram and Trotter's Euclid. Is. 6d. 

Ingram and Trotter^s Elements of Algebra, Theoretical 

and Practical, for Schools and Private Students. 38. 
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Introductory Book of the Sciences. By James Nicol, 

F.R.S.E., F.Q.S., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen. With 106 Woodcuts. Is. 6d. 



SCHOOL SONGS WITH MUSIC, 

By T. M. Hui^TER, Director to the Association for the Revival of 

Sacred Mosic in Scotland. 

Elements of Vocal Music: An Introduction to the Art of 
Reading Music at Sight. Price 6d. 

*^* This Work Juu been prepared with great eare, and is the result of long 
practical experience in teaming. It is adapted to aU ages and classes, and 
wiU be found considerably to lighten the labour of both teacher cmd pupil. 
The exercises are printed in the standard notation, and the notes are nofned as in 
the original Sol-fa System. 

CoHTBKTS. — Music Scales. — Kxercises in Time. — Syncopation. — The Chro- 
matic Scale. — Tranaposition of Scale. — The Minor Scale.— Fart Singing. — 
Explanation of Musical Terms. 

Hunter's School Songs. With Preface by Rev. James 
CuKRiE, Training College, Edinburgh. 

FOB JUNIOR OI^BSES : 60 Songs, principally set for two 
voices. 4d. — Second Series : 63 Songs. 4d. 

FOB ADVANCED OIjASSES : 44 Songs, principally set for three 
voices. 6d. — Second Series : ^Q Songs. 6d. 



School Psalmody ; containing 58 Pieces arranged for 
three voices. 4d. 

geometbical drawing. 
The First Grade Practical Geometry. Intended chiefly 

for the use of Drawing Classes in Elementary Schools taught 
in connexion- with the Department of Science and Art. By John 
Ke2(NF4DY, Head Master of Dundee School of Art 6d. 



School Begister. Pupil's Daily Register of Marks. 

Improved Edition, Containing Spaces for 48 Weeks ; to which are 
added, Spaces for a Summary and Order of Merit for each Month, 
for each Quarter, and for the Year. For Schools in general, and 
constructed to furnish information required hy Government 2d. 

School Eegister of Attendance, Absence, and Fees : 

adapted to the Provisions of the Revised Code, hy Morkis F. Mtbon. 
Each folio will serve 50 pupils fur a Quarter. Is. 
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CLASS-BOOKS BY CHAS. HENRI SCHNEIDER, F.E.I.S^ 

M.C.P, 

Senior Frencli MasMr in Che Edinburgh High School, the Merchant Com- 
pany's Edaoationftl Institution for Yonng Ladies, the School of Arts and 
Watt Institution, etc.; French Examiner to the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, etc. 

Sclmeider's First Year's French Course. Is, 6cL 

*«* This work forms a Complete Conrse of French for Beginners, and 
eomprehends Grammatical Exercises, with Rules; Retding L«s8ons, with 
Notes; Dictation; Exerdaes in Conversation; and a Vocabulary of all the 
Words in the Boole 

The Edinburgh High School French Xlonversation- 

GRA3IMAB, arranged on an entirely New Plan, with Questions 
and Answers. Dedicated^ by permianon^ to Profeaaor Max Mutter* 
3s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh High School Hew Practical French 

READER : Being a Collection of Pieces from the best French 
Authors. With Questions and Notes, enabling both Master and 
Pupil to conyerse in French. Ss. 6d. 

The E^bnrgh High School French Manual of 

CON VEBSATION and COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

2s. 6d. 

In this workf Phrases and Idiomatic Expressions which are used most 
fluently In the intercourse of everj-day life have been eareftilly collected. 
Care has been taken to avoid what is trivial and obsolete, and to introduce all 
the modem terms relative to railways, steamboats, and travelling in generaL 

£crin Litt€raire : Being a Collection of Lcyely Anec- 
dotes, Jeux de Mots, Enigmas, Charades, Poetbt, etc, to serve 
as Readings, Dictation, and Recitation. 3s. 6d. 

Letter from Pbofbssob Max Hollxb, University of Oxford, May 1867. 

"Mt DXA.B Sib,— I am very happy to find that my anticipations as tu 
the success of your Grammar have been fully realized. Your book does 
not require any longer a godfather; but if you wish me to act as such, I 
shall be most happy to have my name connected with your prosperous ' 
child.— Yours very truly. Max MCllkb. 

« To Mons. G. H. Schneider, Edinburgh High SchooL" 

The Frencli Hew Testament. The most approved 

Protestaitt Version, and the one in general use in the French 
Reformed Churches. Pocket Edition, roan, gilt edges. Is. 6d. 

Clianiband*8 Fables Choisies. With a Vocabulary 

containing the meaning of all the Words. Bj Soot and Wellb. 28. 

Le Petit Fablier. With Vocabulary. For Junior Classes. 
By G. M. Gibson, late Rector of the Bathgate Academy. Is. 6d. 
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Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the French and 

ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts. Part I. French and 
English.— ^SLTt II. English and Fremh, Bj Gabriel Sdrenn^ 
late Professor in the Scottish Naval and Militarj Academy, etc. 
The First Part comprehends Words in Common Use, Terms con- 
nected with Science and the Fine Arts, Historical, Geographical, 
and Biographical Names, with the Pronunciation according to the 
French Academy and the most eminent Lexicographers and Gram- 
marians. The Second Part is an ample Dictionary of English words, 
with the Pronunciation according to the hest Authorities. The 
whole is preceded hy a Practical and Comprehensive System of 
French Pronunciation. 7s. 6d., strongly b6und. 

Th6 Pronundaiion is shoion by a different spelling of the Words, 

Snrenne's French-English and English-French 

DICTIONARY, without the Pronunciation. 3s. 6d. strongly bound. 

Snrenne's Fenelon's Telemaqne. 2 vols, Is. each, stiff 

wrapper ; or bound together, 2s. 6d. 

Snrenne's Voltaire's Histoire de Charles XII. 

Is. stiff wrapper ; or Is. 6d. bound. 

Snrenne's Voltaire's Histoire de Bnssie sons Pierre 

LE GRAND. 2 vols, Is. each, stiff wrapper ; or bound together, 
2s. 6d. 

Snreime's Voltaire's la Henriade. Is. stiff wrapper; 

or Is. 6d. bound. 

Snrenne's Hew French Dialogues; With an Introduc- 
tion to French Pronunciation, a Copious Vocabulary, and Models of 
Epistolary Correspondence^ Pronunciation marked throughout. 2s. 

Snrenne's Hew French Manual and Traveller's 

COMPANION. Containing an Introduction to French Pronuncia- 
tion ; a Copious Vocabulary ; a very complete Series of Dialogues 
on Topics of Every-day Life ; Dialogues on the Principal Conti- 
nental Tours, and on the Objects of Interest in Paris ; with Models 
of Epistolary Correspondence. Intended as a Class-book for tiie 
Student and a Guide to the Tourist. Map. Pronunciation marked 
throughout 3s. 6d. 

Susenne's Pronouncing French Primer. Containing 

the Principles of French Pronunciation, a Vocabulary of easy and 
£uniliar Words, and a selection of Phrases. Is. 6d. stiff wrapper. 

Snrenne's Moliere's TAvare : Comddie. Is. stiff wrap- 
per ; or Is. 6d. bound. 

Snrenne's Moliere's le Bourgeois Oentilhomme : 

Com^e. Is. stiff wrapper ; or Is. 6d. bound. 
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Siireime*8 ])ioliere*8 Le Misanthrope: Com^die. Le 

M ARIAGE FORCE : Commie. Is. stiff wrapper; or Is. 6d. bound. 

Siireime*8 French Beading Instructor^ Reduced io2&. 6d. 
Hallard's French Grammar. 3s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 
Grammar of the French Language. Bt Augusts 

Beljame, B.A., LL.B.| Vice-Principal of the Paris International 
College. 28. 

Be]jame*8 Four Hundred Practical Exercises. Being 

# a Seqit^l to Beljame*s French Grammar. 2s. 

*«* Both Books bound together, Za. 6<Z. 

The whole work has heen composed with a view to eonversatlon, a great 
number of the Exercises being in the form of questions and answers. 

First French Class-book, or a Practical and Easy Method 

of learning the French Language, consisting of a series of Fbench 

and English Exercises, progressively and grammaticallj arranged. 

B7 Jules Caron, F.E.I.S., French Teacher, Edin. Is. Key, Is. 

This work follows the natural mode In which a child learns to speak its own 
language, by repeating the same words and phrases in a great variety of forms 
until the pupil becomes familiar with their use. 

Caron's First French Beading-book : Being Easy and 

Interesting Lessons, progressively arranged. With a copious Vocab- 
ulary of the Words and Idioms in the text. Is. 

Caron's Principles of French Orammar. With numerous 

Exercises. 2s. Key, 2s. 

Spectator. — " May be recommended for clearness of exposition, gradual pro- 
gression, and a distinct exhibition to the mind through the eye by means of typo- 
graphical display : the last an important point where tiie subject admits of it." 

An Easy Grammar of the French Language. With 

Exercises and Dialogues. By John Chbistison, Teacher of 
Modem Languages. Is. 4d. Key; 8d. 

Christison*s Eecneil de Fables et Contes Choisis, 

& rUsage de la Jeunesse. Is. 4d. 

Ghristison's Flenry's Histoire de France, Racont^e 

& la Jeunesse. With Translations of the difficult Passages. 2s. 6d. 

French Extracts for Beginners. With a Vocabulary 

and an Introduction. By F. A. Wolski, M&ster of the Foreign 
Language Department in the High School of Glasgow. 2s. 6d. 

WolsM'sKew French Orammar. With Exercises. ds.6d« 
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EDINBURGH ACADEMY CLASS-BOOKS. 

Ths acknowledged merit of these school-books, and the high reputation of 
the seminary from which they emanate, almost supersede the necessity of 
any recommendation. The " Latin" and "Greek Rudiments" form an intro- 
duction to these languages at once simple, perspicuous, and comprehensive. 
The ** Latin Rudiments" contain an Appendix^ which renders the use of a 
separate work on Grammar quite unnecessary; and the list of anomdUnu verba 
in the " Greek Rudiments" is believed to be more extensive and complete than 
any that has yet appeared in School Grammars of the language. In the 
" Latin Delectus " and " Greek Extracts " the sentences have been arranged 
strictly on the progressive principle, increasing in difficulty with the advance- 
ment of the Pupil's knowledge; while the Foca&u2an«« contain an explanation 
not only of every toord, but also of every difficult expression which is found 
in the works, — thus rendering the acquisition of the Latin and Greek languages 
both easy and agpreeable. The Selections from Cicero embrace the portions 
of his works which are best adapted for Scholastic tuition. 

• 

1. Budiments of the Latin Language. 2s. 

*«* This work forms an introduetion to the Utnguagef at once sitnptefperspicttoust 

and comprehensive, 

2. Latin Delectus ; with a Vocabulary containing an 
Explanation of every Word and Difficnit Expression which occurs 
in the Text. Ss. 6d. 

3. Budiments of the Greek Language ; with the Syntax 

entirely re- written, and with Accent and Quantity treated of accord- 
ing to their mutual relations. 3s. 6d. 

4. Greek Extracts; with a Vocabulary containing an 
Explanation of every Word and of the more Difficult Passages in 
the Text. 3s. 6d. 

5. Selections from Cicero. 3s. 

6. Selecta e Poetis Latinis, 3s. 



Greek Syntax ; with a Rationale of the Constructions, by 
J AS. Cltde, LL.D., one of the Classical Masters of the Edinburgh 
Academy. With Prefatory Notice by John S. Blackie, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 4th Editwn^ entirely 
re-written, and enlarged by a Summary for the use of Learners and 
a chapter on Accents. 4s. 6d. 

Greek Grammar for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By 

Professor Geddes, University of Aberdeen. 48. 

The author has endeavonred to combine the clearness and conciseness of the 
older Greek Grammars with the accuracy and fulness of more recent ones. 
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DR HUNTER'S CLASSIGSu 

1. Hunter's Bnddiman's Bndiments. Is. 6d. 

• 

2. Hnnter's SallOBt ; with Footnotes and Translatioiis. 

ls.6d. 

3. Hnnter's Virgil; with Notes and other lUustrationfl. 

28. 6d. 

4. Hunter's Horace. 28. 

5. Hnnter*s Liyy. Books XXI. to XXV. With Critical 

and ExpUnatoiy Notes. Seduced to 3s. 



Latin Prose Composition: The Construction of Clauses, 

with ninstratioiis from Cicero and Cesar ; a Vocabulary containing 
an Explanation of eyeiy Word in the Text ; and an Index Yerbomm. 
By JoHH Masbix, A.M. 3s. 6d. 

Dymock's Cssar ; with illustrative Notes, a Historical and 
Geographical Index, and a Map of Ancient Qanl. 4s. 

Dymock's Sallnst; with Explanatory Footnotes and a 
Historical and Geographical Index. 2s. 

Cssar ; with Vocabulary explaining every Word in the Text, 
Notes, Map, and Historical Memoir. By William M^Dowall, 
late Inspector of the Heriot Foundation Schools, Edinburgh. 3s. 

M^Dowall's Virgil*; with Memoir, Notes, and Vocabulary 
explaining every Word in the Text. 3s. 

Heilson's Entropios et Anrelins Victor; with Vocabu- 
lary containing the meaning of every Word that occurs in the Text. 
Beoiaed by Wm. M*Dowall. 2s. 

Lectiones Selectae : or, Select Latin Lessons in Morality, 
History, and Biography : for the use of Beginners. With a Y ocab- 
ulary explaining every Word in the Text. By C. Melville, late 
of the Grammar School, Kirkcaldy. Is. 6d. 

Macgowan's Lessons in Latin Beading. In Two Farts. 

Part I., Improved by H. Fraser Halle, LL.D. 2s. 17th Edition. 
Part II. 2s. 6d. The Two Courses fhrnish a complete Latin Library 
of Beading, Grammar, and Composition for Beginners, consisting of 
Lessons which advance in difficulty by easy gradations, accompanied 
by Exercises in English to be turned into Latin. Each volume 
eontains a complete Dictionary adapted to itself. 
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'8 IntroductiQii to Latin Syntax : with Illustrations 

by Rev. Alex. Stewart, LKD. ; an English and Latin Yocabaliuy, 
for the assistance of the Pupil in trunslating into Latin the English 
Exercises on each Role; and an Explanatoxy Vocabulary of Proper 
Names. 38. 

Stewart's Cornelius ITepos; with Notes, Chronological 

Tables, and a Vocabulary explaining every Word in the Text. Ss. 

Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary. Edited by Wm. Duncan, 

E.C.P. 1070 pages. 9s. strongly bound. 

This edition contains a copious index of proper names, a complete list of 
Latin abbreriationa, and other important and useAil tables. 

Dnncan's Greek Testament ds. 6d. 

Beza's Latin Testament Revised by the late Adam 

Dickinson, A.M. 3s. 6d. 

Zenophon^s Anabasis, Books I. and 11. ; with Yocabukry 

giving an Explanation of every Word in the Text, and a Trans- 
lation of the more difficult Phrases. By James Ferqusson, M.D., 
late Rector of the West End Academy, Aberdeen. 2s. 6d. 

Athenteum.— "The text of this admirable little work is that of Dindorf, 
and the nunctaation generally that of Poppo. Its principal excellence as 
an introcTuction to the study of Greek consists In the copious, correct, and 
veil arranged Vocabulary at the end. This contains good translations of 
difRcnlt passages, with exact information upon points of antiqulUes derived 
from the best and most modern authorities.*' 

Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses, and 

SYNTAX OP ATTIC GREEK. With a Vocabulary oontainmg 
the meaning of every Word in the Text. On the plan of Professor 
Ferguson's Latin ** Grammatical Exercises." By Dr FEBOuasoN. 
3s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 

\* ThU work is intended to/oUow the Greek Sudiments, 

Homer's Iliad— Greek, from Bekker's Text. Edited 

by the Kev. W. Veitch, Author of " Greek Verbs, Irregular and 
Defective," etc 3s. 6d. 

Homer's Iliad, Books I., VI., ZX., and XXI7.; with 

Vocabulary giving an Explanation of every Word in the Text, and 
a Tranalation of the more difficult PassageB. By Dr FEROtssoN. 
8a. 6d. 
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LATIN BLEMENTARY WORKS AND CLASSICS. 

Edited by Gbobok Feboijson, LL J>., lately Professor of Humanity in King's 

College and University of Aberdeen, and formerly one of tbe 

Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. 

1. Ferguson's Orammatical Exercises. With Notes, 

and a Vocabulary explaining every Word in the Text. 23. Key, 28. 

2. Ferguson's Introductory Latin Delectus; Intended 

to follow the Latin Rudiments ; with a Vocabulary containing an 
Explanation of every Word and of every Difficult Expression. 28. 

3. FergU8on*s Ovid's Metamorphoses. With Explanatory 

Notes and an Index, containing Mythological, Geographical, and 
Historical Dlustrations. ^ 2s. 6d. 

4. Ferguson's Ciceronls Orationes Selectae. Containing 

pro Lege Manilla, IV. in Catilinam, pro A. L. Archia, pro T. A. 
Milone. Ex Orellii recensione. Is. 6d. 

5. Ferguson's Ciceronis Cato Migor sive de Senectute, 

Laelius sive de Amicitia, Somnium Scipioms, et Epistolae Selectae. 
Ex Orellii recensione. Is. 6d. 

6. Ferguson's Ciceronis de Officiis, Is. 6d. 

ITALIAN. 
Theoretical and Practical Italian Orammar; with 

Numerous Exercises and Examples, illustrative of every Rule, and 

a Selection of Phrases and Dialogues. By E. Lemmi, LL.D., Italian 

Tutor to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. Ss.— Key, 5s. 

From Count Saffi, Profeaaor of the Italian Language at Oxford. — " I have 
adopted your Grammar for the elementary instruction of students oMtalian 
in the Taylor Institution, and find it admirably adapted to the purpose, as 
well for the order/and clearness of the rules, as for the practical excellence and 
ability of the exercises with which you have enriched it." 



GEKMAK 

A New German Header, in Prose and Verse; with a 

Grammatical and Etymological Vocabulary containing the meaning 
of all the Words in the Text ; Forms of Commercial and other 
Correspondence, and Specimens of German National Handvrriting. 
For the Use of Schools. By C. Fischer-Fischakt, of the Edin- 
burgh Merchant Co. Educational Institutions. 3s. 6d. Now ready 

PUBLISHED BY OLIVER AND BOYD, EDINBURGH; 

SOLD ALSO B-S 8IMPKIN, MARSHALL, AKD CO., LONDOK, AND ALL BOOKSELLBBS. 
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Oliverft fibyd's New Code Class-Booi^. 

1. 

STANDARD READING-BOOKS, 

By Jahbs Colville, M.A., Senior English Master George Watson's 

CoUege-Schools, LaurlBton, Edinburgh, one of the Educational 

Institutions of the Merchant Company. 

The/ctlowinff are already puUithed : — 

FBIHZB: Being Spelling and Beading Ijessons Intro- 
ductory to standard I. (IllustnUed.) 86 pages. 1^. 

riBST STAHBABS SEADHTO-BOOK ; with Easy Lessons 
in Script. (lUustraUd.) 06 pages. 4d. in stiff wrapper, or 6d. cloth. 

SECOND STAHDABS BEABINOwBOOK ; with Dictation. 
Exercises, partly in Script. (lUuetrated,) 106 pages. 4d. in stiff 
wrapper, or 6d. cloth. 

THIBD STABDABD BEABING-BOOK; with Dictatioa 
Exercises, partly in Script. 144 pages, st^ngly bound. 8d. 

2. 

ARITHMETIC, 

By Alexandbb Tbotteb, Teacher of Mathematics, etc., Ediolmrgh ; 
Author of" Arithmetic for Advanced Classes," etc 

Fabt I., embracing Standards 1 and 8. 86 pages. 2i.—Aiu^ftr8, 3d. 

Fabt II., embracing Standards 8 and 4. 86 pages. 9d.—An»wert, 3d. 

Fabt III. tn Preparation. 



STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES, 

By W. LAWBOir, F.R.O.S., St Mark's College, Chelsea; Author of 
" Geography of the British Empire," tetc 

G^EOGBAFHICAL FBIMEB, embracing an Oatline of tho 
Chief Divisions of the World. Adapted to Standard IV. 86 pages. 2d. 

GEOGBAFHT of EKOLABD and WALES; with a Chapter 
onBailways. Adapted to Standard V. 86 pages. 2d. 

4. 
LAWSON'S ELEHEHTS OP PHT8ICAL GEOGBAFHT. 

Adapted to the Requirements of the New Code. 90 pages. 6d. 

*4,* A Specimen Copy qf any one or more of tike above will "he wni to 
Principale of Schools, poet-free, by Oliver and Boyd, on reeewiny haLf the 
retail price in etampe, _ 

Edinburgh : Olitvb and Boyd. London : Simpkut, Mabshall, aj/d Co. 
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NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS 

* PX7BLISBBD BT • 

QLIVER AND BOYD, EDINBURGH. 

1. 

« This day \b pnblUbed, 462 pages, prioe 88. 6d. 

A NSW GESHAN SEADEB, in Prose and Verse; with 
a Grammatical and Etymological yoeabnlaiy containing the meaning 
of all the Words in the Text; Forms of Commercial and other 
Correspondence, and Specimens of German National Handwriting. 
For the Use of Schools. By C. FisoHBBrFiscHABT, of the Edinbui^h 
Merchant Company's Educational Institations, etc 

2. 

Jast pablisHAl, price 6d. 

OTTTLIKES OP ENGLISH COIEPOSITIOK for Elementary 

Schools. With Exercises. By Waltbb Soott Daloleisb, M.A., 
Author of ** English Composition in Prose and Verse.'*— Kbt, 4d. 

3. 

Just published, x»rioe 2b. 

OTUDIEB IN COIEPOSITION : A Text-Book for Advanced 
Glasses. By David Pbtdb, M.A., Head-Master of the Edinburgh 
Merchant Company's Educattonal institution for Young Ladies. 

4. 
Just published, 168 pages^ price 8s. 

ENGLISH ETTKOLOGT: A Text-Book of DeriyaliTes. 
With numerous Exercises for the Use of Schools. By Jambs 
DouoLAS, Fh.D., Author of "Principles of English Grammai," etc 

6. 
Just published, 100 pages, price Is. 

PB0GBS88IVE GEOOSAFHT. By Db James Douglas. 

An entirely New Work, shotoing the recent Uhangee on ths ContmeiU and 
eleewkere, and embracing much Sittorical and i/ther If^formation, 

NEW EDITIONS OF NEW BOOKS,— 

8PELLIN0 AND DICTATION EXEKCISES. For the Use 
of Schools. By Dr Jambs Douoijui. 144 pages. Priee Is. 

** A good practical book, firom whidi correct spelling and pronunciation 
may be acquired."— ^(Aambimi. 

FIB8T TEAB'8 FBENCH C0TJB8E. By Chables Hehbi 
Schnbidbb, Author of "French ConTersatioa-<}rammar," etc, etc 
S12 pages. Price Is. 6d. 
\* This vork forms a eomplete coarse of French for beginners, and 

comprehends Grammatical Exercises, with Rules; Reading Lessons, 

with Notes; Dictation; Exercises in Conversation ; and a Vocabulary 

of all the Words in the Book. 



\* A Specimen Copy of amy one or more of Ihe eAcve toOi le eent to 
Prineipale of Schoole, pok-froe^ hy Oiwet and Boyd, on receipt ^ ked/ ti€ 
retail priee metampe. ' 





